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'This httle volume is intended to be 
nothing more than its title indicates, a 
travelers'' hand book, and if it enables the 
growing number of visitors to China 
to visit the country with a more intelli- 
gent appreciation of its many interesting 
places and a greater understanding 
of the Chinese people, the book will have 
fulfilled its purpose. 
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PRACTICAL INFORMATION 


to wbicli lie is accustomed^ 

Norik Gate, Peking- accomodate himself to Chinese 

* t oM . • primitive facilities for 

travel. 1 hat is true of a great part of the country 
but the points of interest which the average traveler 
would care to visit, may be reached as comfortablv as 
in any other country. The foreign population of China 
IS small, but IS growing larger each year, with cor- 
responding increases in hotels and in opportunities for 
reaching new points. Each year a growing number of 
travelers visit this ancient and interesting country 
and are pleasantly surprised at the ease with which 
they can travel over the greater part of its vast area. 

, China has more than 5000 miles of railway tlie 
Yangtsze river is navigable by ocean steamers for a 
distance of 600 miles from its month and several lines 
of. coast and river steamers run between Shanghai, 
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Haiikow Nanking, Canton, Hongkong, Tientsin 
other pnnapal cities. The railway litfes Horn Pekb 

andrti^ Nanking, Tientsin to Pukow 

and the northern hues, connecting the principal cities 
make possible many attractive circular tours^ At aV 
principal points, ample hotel accomodations will £ 
found to meet almost every demand moT J f 
un<kr tordg,, con.rol A SS 

impro'yement in a5' ortliSllI’'''BMSe?van°r*and 

SSS."' ‘”0 l-otStr 

steaSip'lSrard\'otS''T™vel'on'’' 

native tood, can visit any part of ti,» _ 



ROUTES ANO FARES 


** See advertisement. 


China cannot offer the architectural wonders of 
'Eiu'ope for most of the triumphs of the builders art of 
past generations have disappeared, and construction 
has not flourished under Manchit rule. But the 
monumental walls of Nanking and Peking are well 
worth a visit as examples of ancient construction. 

Above all, the people of China, their local 
customs and habits, are intensely interesting, rep- 
resenting as they do, a civilization which has but 
little in common with our own. It is this which 
makes a visit to China so interesting to a foreigiter, 
and no matter how long he remains in the country, 
he will always find something new to engage his"** 
attention. 


Chinese cities are famous for their dirt, filth and 
disease, but these conditions are seldom so bad as 
painted. A great change has been made within the 
past year. With the advent of the republic, the 
people have been released from the oppressions of 
Manclui rule, and local officials are showing an 
unprecedented desire to clean up the cities and keep 
them clean. 


Routes and Fares.- — From America the principal 
routes to China are by way of San Francisco, Seattle 
and Vancouver. Canadian Pacific* steamers sail from 
the latter place fortnightly and offer the c^^iiickest trip 
across the Pacific, the time from Vancouver to 
Shanghai being about 14 days. The steamers follow 
a nothern cour.se. 

From San Francisco, the Pacific Mail * and the 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha* offer sailings of approximately 
once a week. Both lines call at Honolulu, and at the 
principal ports in Japan. From Seattle, the Great 
Northern Str. Mmimota sails once each three 
months, and the Nippon Yusen Kaisha steamers 
sail fortnightly. All these steamers call at Japanese 
ports. 

The first class steamer fare on the Canadian 
Pacific, Pacific Mail, Toyo Kisen Kaisha and the 
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Great Northern lines to Shanghai is i^4S, or $225^ 
(U. S. currency). The Nippon Ytisen Kaislia ^rst 
class fare is or $140 (U, S. currency), which 
includes the option of free transportation over the 
Japanese government railways from Yokohama to 
Nagasaki, where the steamer is rejoined. All lines 
maintain an intermediate service, which is very 
popular. The intermediate steamers are somewhat 
slower than the others, but in other respects entirely 
satisfactory. They make longer stops at all ports 
and sail less frequently. The intermediate fare to 
Shanghai is ^^25 or $125. Special railway rates 
'are offered in connection with steamship tickets, 
equalizing the fares from practically all inland points 
in America to any sailing point. Holders of first 
class steamship tickets are allowed 350 pounds of 
baggage on American railway lines and on Pacific 
steamers. 

From London, the quickest route is by way 0! 
the Trans-Siberian railway, which covers the distance 
from London to Shanghai in 16 days, or from London 
to Peking in 1 1 days. The fare to Shanghai, includ- 
ing meals ; and berths all the way is ^66.00, to 
Peking ^45.00. These rates apply , on the , through 
express train and may be greatly reduced by taking 
mail trains; A number of steamship Hues connect 
Chinese ■ ports- with principal points in Europe, 
including Peninsular and Oriental, fortnightly sail- 
ings from Tilbury Docks, London; Norddeutsclier 
Lloyd, ■ fortnightly from Southampton, Bremen and 
Hamburg; Messageries nviaritimes, fortnightly from 
Marseilles; Austrian Ll^wd, fortnightly from Trieste 
and Venice; -Nippon Yiisen :Kaisha, fortnightly 
from Royal Albert ,,' Docks/- London. First class 
fares on' all: - these, lines, except the Nippon Yiisen 
Kaisha, from' London to Hongkong or ,Sliau,giiai are 
with proportionate rediictions from other 
ports. Intermediate service is offered at ;^6o. The 
Nippon Yuseii- Kaislia fare from London to Shanghai 
,is, ^60, with, intermediate fare,, at ^^54. .Quite- a 
variety of xoutes are: .a'yailable by - these lines ■ thro.iigh 
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CtlMATSj AND ^DOTHING 

jHdia, The time on the mall steamers from Loiidon 
to Hongkong is about 34 clays, but by traveling 
overland to Marseilles, this time may be reduced six 
days. The intermediate steamers time is seven weeks. 
The trip from London to Shanghai, by way of 
Atlantic and Pacific steamers and by rail across 
Aliierica occupies 25 days by the Vancouer route and 
36 days by way of San Francisco* It is made at a 
cost, 'first class, of ;^7i.io. Lower rates are possible 
by taking second class accomodation on the Atlantic 
and intermediate steamers on the Pacific. 

In addition to these lines of mail steamers,^ 
there are a luiniber of freight lines which** ply re- 
gularly between New York, London, Marseilles, 
Antwerp and ports in China. Most of these freight- 
ers carry accomodations for a few passengers, at 
very cheap rates. The amount of comfort passengers 
would enjoy is determined by the class of cargo 
carried and the season in which the voyage is made. 


Climate aiic! ClottiiEf,-- -If the territory of 
■China was superimposed on that of the United States, 
it would reach from Seattle to Halifax and from 
Winnipeg to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. Climatic 
conditions might well be expected to be very different 
ill such a vast extent of territory, but the great' 
plateau of Mongolia tends to establish rather uniform 
conditions. The ascending. air from. the heated sandy, 
deserts in summer causes a current of air from the 
Pacific ocean and the opposite takes place in the 
winter when the prevailing winds are from the cold, 
dry plateau. There are great ranges of temperature 
ill North China, the thermometer at Peking going as 
low as 5 below zero in winter and asTiigh as 105 in 
summer. At Shanghai and other Yaiigtsze river 
points, the range is not so great. Hongkong and 
Canton lie in the tropics and a prolonged stay there 
in the stimiiier is not advisable. The summers are 
.very moist, the humidity^^^ at Shanghai usually being 
about' 'lOO., : U'nl'ess., clothing,, bags and shoes. a.re.. aired 
in the sun at every opportunity, mould will form. 
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Cooler weather sets in in October and during that ewAV 
Ae following month is the best tune for v.srts to^Ute 
northern part of the conntrj^ nj 
mouths will be found pleasant in the south. 

In such a climate: clothing that is easily washed 
is essential for the summer months, when everjoiie i 
clad in white. The traveler need j 

with an outfit before leaving home, for on his an it a 
in China he will find numberless 

to make up any garments he wants at about half the 
prii he would pay in America, and at 
lhan English prices. Ladies will find it difficult t 
secure satisfactory lingerie dresses in China The 
local lauudrymeii will wash a suit of drill, duck 
flannel for 7 to lo cents.* The usual charge is 4 cents 
for Tach piece, whether it be a handkerchief or a 

^'^Tsun helmet will be found almost indespensable 
in summer. The old resident’s advice for the lieated 
season is “never walk when you can ride, and keep 
out of the sun.” With ricshas at every comer ready 
to carry you wherever you want to go, this advice is 

easilyTollowed-^eaty port hotels, dinner dress is 
customary, but not necessary. For the summer 
mouths, t'he ordinary dress coat or^dinner jacket _is 
replaced by a garment, known as a mess jacket. _ 

Customs.-The traveler will 
contact with the customs authorities of China, iue 
maritime customs are under foreign supei vision, a 
uniform export and import duty offlve per cent being 
charged. Personal baggage is rarely examined, but 
Liled cases must be passed through the customs 
house. Personal effects of bona fide traveleis are 

admitted free of duty. . 

Shopping.— Silks, porcelains, brasses, bronzes, 
cloisonn^ embroideries, carved jade and ivory are 
only a few of the many beautiful things vvlncli can be 
Pchased in Chinese shops, and, for the shopper who 

lAll prices in this book are expressed in Mexican curren cy. 



HUNTI\"G 


■<rle the prices win oe 
be Un.e.«bered ll>a‘ °S 

e for anytliine >» *1“^. “'yff S 
l,ig„ . price as P»f 'o'^e to 

L“J‘Se»selvi-a“|.aseo.;..f.h. 

"Ts „arfo«S Saally the bargain 
Vi?itoi who do not wish to W 
eT price for curio, etc J-ld do 

7sional7ide oue may be sure that the 
g 'to the ^shopkeeper’s price a comm 
ff which he will return later to collect. 

1st tru ted house boys and personal 

lSon.e to f - t^" 

Sps“o“ rS’ "lowd to\«ggest a 
S, does so with the tacit lt“d'”*“4- 
himself and the shopkeeper, that this 

;^‘^errSt:;e are several notable 

n the principal treat)' ports, where 
Chinese ^lave established stores catering 
ge oreigii trade. At these places there 
rile a.7 the goods are o dep^dab a 
\L applies especially 

rt all cases careful inquiry should be 
„?„”forefgn residents before m.h.ug 

_ Wild came abounds in all parts of 

dTairSairth.” «.= cSuese are 
, purchase S'!"® and the only gam T 
w^means of primitive traps. A shooting 
best be arranged in connection with a 
rTp Tbe section reached by Houseboat 
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or by the Sliangliat-Nanking railway from SI 
IS a favorite one for hunters. The plieasai 
most common game in China and is to be i 
nearly all parts of the country, particularly a! 
i angtsze river. Bamboo partridge, sand grout 
and snipe are to be found in large inimher ' 
variety to the day’s game bag. Writing o 
thiongh Shensi in the winter nionlhs, a cones' 
of the Condon Times says: '• Nine deer, two 
and scores of pheasants were shot from the rc 
Pheasants were so plentiful that the nniletee 
often seen flicking them off the road with their 
Ninety were once counted on a small natch of 
f distant.” Tigers and panthe: 
been killed m ten miles of Foochow and ma' 
pigs are to be found ui Cbekiang. Strict regt 
lorbid the importation of firp or mo 
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money ^ 

*t4ieii excliavio-ed for copper cash, put up in strings 
of lOOO each, with whicli all of the small purchases of 
the country are made. 

Happily for tlie traveler, he need not concern 
hiniself with ' this currency unless he intends going 
fan into the interior. , When the foreigners began to 
settle in the treaty ports, they objected to a currency 
system which required them to carry about five or ten 
pound iiiiiips of silver for spending money. _ To' avoid 
this, thev introduced the Mexican and Spanish dollar, 
aiidVhe former remains the standard currency of the 
ports. Its value, like that of the tael, is determined 
by the market price of silver, but usually k is ex- 
cliaiigeable at a rate of two for the United, States or 
Canadian dollar and ten for the British pound. Local 
foreign banks issue paper notes payable in .Mexican 
dollars. Prices at hotels and stores are quoted in 
dollars, while all large business transactions, profes- 
sional fees, etc. are in taels. Usually the two are 
exchangeable at a rate of four dollars 'for three taels. 

■ .While the Mexican dollar is standard at Shanghai 
and ill Canton,, the Spanish dollar, -a.nd a number of 
dollars of provincial coinage are standard at other 
places, and ill some., cities several kinds of ■ dollars 
will be found in circulation, all of 'them, at different 
values. Careful inquiry .should be ' made,, as to the 
currency in circulation at each place, and .-the tra'veler 
should buy only ' enoiigli .local currency to supply his 
needs. ^ ' The bank notes issued .locally -by the various 
banks .will, not be cashed in other cities except, at a 
heavy discoii'iit. 

111 addition .to .this dollar eurtency, 'smaller silver : 
, coiiiS' .of a nominal value of .ten, and. .twenty cents and 
copper coins representing .ten - cash..a.re'in circulatioii.. 
But it must always be remembered that a coin in China 
represents nothing more than the actual market value 
of the metal it contaiirs. Thus a few years ago you 
could purchase with a Mexican dollar less than lOO 
of the large Chinese coppers. At the time this is 
"written, with the price of copper lower, the dollar is 
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exchangeable for about 140 coppers, and you 'vii; 
leceive ii coppers for each silver ten cent piece. For 
a dollar at the money changers you will receive fi'-e 
20 ceiit pieces, one 10 cent piece and six coppers. 

The.se small coins are accepted, usuallv, on al' 
purchases less than fifty cents, but the shookeeper 
may a, ways oe expected to take advantage of exchange 
For instance if you make a ten cent purchase in 
Shanghai and tender a Mexican dollar in pavment, 
you will receive only 90 cents in change. Biit'’if vou 
first have your dollar changed into small money, vou 
«wili be able to make the purchase and have TOs cents 
reniainiitg. 

It is tins disparity between the dollar value and 
cent value in China which serves to perpetuate the 
chit .system. At all hotels, the traveler will be asked 
to sign chits for drinks, cigars, etc. If he paid cash 
tor these articles as he consumed them, he would pay 
01 them 111 small money. But when he .settles his 
bill at the end of the stay, the amount is reckoned in 
large money, and he pays 10 to 20 per cent more than 
It he had made cash purcha.ses. 

When you offer your dollar to the monev chauo-er 
or the shopkeeper, he will bang it violently 011 the 
counter, and, if not .sati.sfied with the result, subject 
1 to further tests.- In the banks, expert Chine.se 
shroffs juggle Mexican dollars so rapidly that the eye 
can scarcely follow their movements, and throw out 
a spurious coin each time there is a di.scord in the 
silver harmony. The traveler would do well to learn 
the difference between the sound of silver, brass and 
lead, for there are many spurious dollars in circula- 
tion. If the coin gives forth a brassy sound, place 
It 111 a shallow basin covered with spirits. Touch a 
match to the spirits and wlien the flame has died down 
you will find your dollar has been melted into three 
pieces. 1 he face of the coin had been removed and a 
hollow scooped out of the center and filled ivith brass 

°i f u "’e'glit. Then the face wa.s 

•soldered back, the coin pre.senting a surface of pure 
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"Bilfer and the correct weight. This is the famous 
tliree piece dollar,” and its existence offers a 
striking comnientar}' on the cheapness of the labor of 
the skilled Chinese artisan who finds it worth while 
to undertake such tedious work for the sake of the 
few cents worth of silver he is able to filch from the 
bowels of tlie coin. 

When the money changer gives you silver dollars 
ill exchange for bank notes, he tvill carefully stamp 
each dollar with his own chop. If in Shanghai, the 
chop will be applied with a rubber stamp. If in 
Canton, it will be applied with a steel die, theponstaiit 
use of which will, in time, deface the original marks 
of the coin and give it a cup shape. This chop is the 
nioiiey changers’ guarantee that the coin is genuine. 

If it proves otherwise, return it to him and he will 
make good the guarantee his chop implies. 

Pidgill English, — When the first British and 
American traders visited the coast of China they 
found the greatest barrier to intercourse with the 
natives existed in the ignorance of each other’s 
language. A long period of study is required of a 
foreigner to gain even a working knowledge of 
one Chinese dialect. This difficulty was overcome 
tlirougli the use of pidgin or business English. This 
language consists of several hundred English words, 
adapted to Chinese pronunciation and used without 
regard to EiiglivSh grammar, as they would be in a 
Chinese phrase. In fact the language originated 
through attempts of the Chinese to make word for word 
translations from Chinese into English, expressing 
tlie sounds of English words by means of Chinese 
characters. Early trading at Canton was carried ..on 
largely by representatives of the East India Company, 
who, coming to China from India, brought a few 
Hind 11 Words with them and these were included in * 
the pidgin English glossar^u adding picturesqueness 
to the language. Many attacks have been made on 
this language, especially by cultured Chinese, but its 
use appears to be growing greater each year. Except 
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for the small class of foreigners who speak Chinese” 
and Chinese who have English educations, pidgin 
English is the only means of communication between 
Chinese and foreigners. It is often used between 
Chinese themselves, for when two from different 
provinces meet, eacli is unable to understand the local 
dialect spoken by tlie other, and they find their means 
of communication in pidgin English. It was used to a 
great extent in the recent revolution by officers of the 
Republican arm3o who, brought together from all 
parts of the South, communicated with each other 
througEtliis language. 

There are some remote parts of Cliiiia where 
pidgin English is unknown, but the traveler will find 
that a knowledge of the jargon, which is picked up 
ill a few days, will shffice for all bis needs. 

Ill pidgin English, one word usually does the 
work of several. For instance my is used for I, me, 
ray, mine, our, ours, and we. He expresses lie, she, 
it or they. Catchee is a modification of the English 
word catch, signifying ownership or acquisition. 
''He have caichee o?ie piede wife'' means ‘‘He lias 
married.” Belo?igee is the English word belong, as 
pronounced by the Chinese, and has a variety of 
meanings. “ What side you belong f " means “ Where 
do you live?” "He belmigee too inuchee boiluni tea" 
means “He has boiled the tea too long. ” Can do is 
.used for yes, or as a form of interrogation. The 
Chinese servant will seldom use the w^ord yes, and 
when he does use it, lie often means no. Maskee is a 
very useful word which means all right, correct, 
never mind, however, but, an^diow, and nevertheless. 
Chop chop is equivalent to hurry — seldom done in 
China. Chop, when used alone, means trade mark, 
brand, or name. " Nnnibe} one chop" means “ first 
class quality.” Walkee is used for all forms of travel. 
Not only men and houses, but boats, trains and 
wagons tvalkee. Chit is a letter, but more often it is 
the meiiiorandum of indebtedness which you sign at 
the hotel or club. Cumskaw is a tip or present. 'It 




’ iityed not be large, but is always expected. If you eat 
a meal in a Chinese restaurant, ten per cent will be 
added to your bill as a cwmhaw for the waiter. Face: 
character, self esteem. To lose face is the worst piiiiisli- 
iiieiit a Chinese can endure. Fhiish is complete, or 
exhausted. When your boy tells you ''ice have 
finiskF he means there is no more ice. A griffioi is 
"the pidgin counterpart of the tenderfoot, Hozv 
fashion f is a familiar form of interrogation meaii- 
ing why? or what is the matter ? When the bo}^ 
tells you "ice have Ji?iis/iF you should ask ''how 
fashion fF to which he will almost invariably reply 
"my no savvey F Joss is from the Portuguese dios 
and means idol, god or luck. K joss-pidgi?wman is, 
literally, a God-busiiiess-niaii, or a clergyman. Lami- 
pidgin is the apprentice, who will do most of the 
work around your house and he blamed by the 
regular servants for everything that goes wrong. 
Look-see-pidgin is the general term applied to every- 
thing done for show or effect and is used for all forms 
of hypocrisy. Plopa is the Chinese pronunciation of 
proper and is used for right, correct, or nice. 

As an example of the uses to which pidgin 
English maybe put, the following story of tlie Garden 
of Eden is appended, from the National Review, 
Shanghai: 

“First time have got two piecee, one piecee belong 
he one piecee belong she. Two piecee stop garden 
inside. Topside joss man talkee two piecee : ‘This 
side plent}^ thing can chow^ chow. Have got one 
piecee no can chow cliow, suppose makee cliow^ chow 
chop chop pay you makee die.’ Two piecee velly 
happy. No have got pidgin, whole time can makee 
play play ; an 3^ time have got chow chow. By by no 
likee, by by wan tehee chow chow all same fluit top- 
side jossmaii liave talkee no can chow^ chow. 

“By by one piecee snake, he belong velly big, he 
velly bad all same debblo ; he come talkee : ‘How 
fashion you no makee chow chow? Top,side jossman 
he talkee no can ^ topside jossm an he no savey noth- 
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ing- You makee chow chow by bv can see ’ T‘?,l ' 

one piecee chow chow ; she pay she'husband • he ah 

'°Pside jossman he L;" 

ook see he savey, he number one angly, he call he 
number one boy, talkee he chop chop go bottom side 
Number one boy he catchee one piecee bier s ck t: 
go bottom s de he talkee : - Master just notf.mm 

sided Two pfecee beltg 

contain bntTfrT"'f ®"S'iis'' vocabulary 

win hi ' n bundred words, and the traveleV 

words wSl^r" h-'died 

Ms 

Sif^" ale'H'^^lH 

If tl6°monthl at a maximum wage 

ot pc, monthly, and an excellent cook for «tu 

ISk or^ ^"d amahs, who dolht ' 

— ,Trr;„S •», iif 

k«.p Sr“™Tf .STs "T 

SalZsl aTshSaddb 

hi,r ir tv 

sts'Sf' ”£-■■ •" 

the tailor thf m, i ' collect conumssions from 

niis.sioiis and Beftv o-roffKi of coni- 

ana pettj grafting is so ingrained in Chinese 
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•cnStoms, that no foreigner need attempt to combat 
it. A little sternness now and then will keep it 
within bounds. 

Hotel servants expect tips, which are known as 
‘ * ciiinsliaws,” but the}' need not be ver}^ large. A. 
dollar a iiioiitli to room boy, and dining room boy, 
and half that sum for the coolie and hall boy will 
keep them all in good liitmor. Most travelers make 
the mistake of too great liberality in the matter of 
tips. 

TFaospoPtatiOfl. — In the treaty ports, the ricksha 
is the most popular means of getting about. The 
first class rickshas in the principal cities are equipped 
with rubber tires, and are very comfortable. The 
charges vary in each place, but amount to about 40 
cents ail hour, 80 cents a half day, or $1.50 for a 
whole day. Treaty port residents use them for short 
trips about town, paying about 15 cents a mile, and 
five and ten cents for shorter trips. Never make the 
mistake of asking the coolie what the fare should be. 
He will immediately know that you are a stranger 
and demand five times the legal fare. If you over-pay 
liiiii your reputation for prodigality will soon spread, 
and you will be bothered during your entire stay by 
excessive demands. The cheerful ricksha coolie is 
crafty, and one of his favorite tricks is to quickly re- 
place the coin you have given him with a counterfeit, 
wliicli he will insist you have paid him. If you argue 
with him, he will enjoy nothing better, as it gives 
him an opportunity to sliow off his gift of repartee to 
the crowd which always a.s.sembles, and 3^011 are at a 
disadvantage in not knowing Chinese billingsgate. 
Pay him what you think is right and then walk away. 

Carriages of various degrees of comfort are to be 
found ill tiie principal ports, at a uniform charge of 
,$i an hour, $3 for a half day, or $5 for a whole day. 
These rates, apply to carriages with Mongolian ponies. 
At a liigher price, horse carriages may be obtained. 
The niafoo, or driver, will always expect a tip, thoiigli 
lie never deserves it.;. It sliould -be. very small. 




In the Chinese cities, the streets are too iiarTow 
for rickshas and sedan chairs are generally used. Travel 
in them is not very comfortable, but offers a novel ex- 
perience. Rates vary, but a rate based on $i a day for 
each coolie employed will be especially liberal. 
Donkeys are greatly used in Nanking, Soochow and 
other cities. The rate should be settled with the 
donkey driver before starting out. It will prevent a 
stormy scene at the end of the journey. Cross coun- 
try trips can be made in a wheelbarrow, at about $i.S^ 
to $2 a day. If the wind is favorable, the wheel- 
barrow coolie may fit a sail to his vehicle, which will 
greatly increase its speed. 

In the remote past China was probably equipped 
with an excellent system of roads for remains exist 
to-day of great highways which are still known as 
government courier roads. But these have been left 
to take care of themselves, and though formerly some 
of them were paved and were 20 to 25 feet wide, tlie 
paving blocks are now tilted on edge, sunk in the mud 
or have been stolen for use elsewhere. In the center 
and South of China, there is no wheeled traffic, every- 
thing being borne on the shoulders of coolies or 
transported oir wheelbarrows. In the northern part 
there are heavy carts which have played such havoc 
with roads as to make them impossible for motor or 
bicycle. Around the treaty ports, roads have been 
constructed by foreigners, and there is a constantly 
growing demand for automobiles. But the paths 
which mark the boundaries of the small farms of 
China are too narrow even for the licslia, and aiiy- 
tliing like a cross country automobile tour is impossible. 
A bicyclist might make a trip of this kind, and he 
who does will deserve fame as a pioneer. There is one 
notable exception to the general statement that China 
has no roads. A road 1500 miles long runs from Pe- 
king to Chengtu, paved with large blocks of stone, 
some of which are four or five feet square. This 
road was built 15GO years ago and but little has been 
done during that time to keep it in repair. 
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tAWS. TELEGRAAIS, xames 

Passports ' and Laws.™~Passports are not 
required in China, but are well worth the trouble 
it takes to secure them. All foreigners in China are 
exempt from the application of Chinese laws, and are 
subject oiil}^ to the laws of their own countr^u and tO' 
trial b}' their own consul. For this reason, a passport 
is of special value in addition to being a convenient 
means of establishing ones identity. 

Telegrams. — The only inland telegraph system 
ill China is the Chinese Telegrapli Administration, 
owned by the Chinese government, and under Chinese 
management. Telegrams in English are transmitted 
at rates but slightly higher than those charged for 
Chinese messages. In sending Chinese telegrams, a 
code book is used, in wdiich all Chinese characters are 
numbered. The numbers are telegraphed, according 
to the Morse system, and the receiver fills in the 
Chinese characters from a similar code book. China 
has more than 25,000 miles of telegraph lines con- 
necting all principal points. 

ChlBese Names. — The lack of uniformity in the 
spelling of Chinese names is often a source of con- 
fusion. When foreigners first came to China the}^ 
either expressed Chinese sounds with their owui 
alphabets or gave their own names to places. Arbi- 
trary systems of spelling sprang up, and though 
attempts are now being made to adopt a uniform 
system, there remain in common usage man3Mnetliods 
of spelling the same names. For instance, Soochow 
is variou.sly spelled, Suchow, Snchon, and Sou-tcheou, 
while Shanghai will often be found spelled Chaiigliai^ 
Schaiigliae etc. Chinese experience equal difficulty in 
finding the phonetical equivalent of foreign names.. 
The Eames family (Miss Enuna Eames was born in 
Shanghai) is known as Ae-mih. Jardine is expressed 
hy Cha 4 een,,m\dL Fane, Crawford, by Ka-la-fat. 

The Chinese place the family name first. 




HISTORICAL SKETCH 




ANDED down from generation to 
generation in the form of legends, 
chroniclers wlio had 
^I'ore desire to produce literary 
'^^***^w works of merit, than to make tni"e 
^ recoids of past events, there is 
’u-'*r'‘ »'_«ch that is obscure in the early 

history of China, and a great part 
Hiat whicli the Chinese historian.'; 
have apparently made clear is dis- 
P'^^sd by more critical foreigr. 
students. Certainly a great deal of 
it is .so entwined with the inythicai 
l^rrxi'Jrnt and fanta.stic legends of a primitive 
'nmn .shtli A (i, people, that it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish the true from the fanciful. For the purpo.se-- 
of this sketch, we need not concern our.selves with 
the disputed facts but will briefly consider the main 
points of the long story, as tauglit and believed hv 
the Chine.se themselves. 

The Chinese are not the original inhabitants of 
the country wliicli they now occupy, but migrated 
from Western Asia about 2700 B. C., and settled near 
the pre.sent city of .Sian-fu, on the Yellow river in 
tshensi. As the newcomers grew in number, their 
settlements extended, following the courses of tii- 
river.s hito^the pre.sent provinces of Szechuan, and 
Aianpi. I he original inhabitants were displaced bv 
the Chinese and formed new .settlements in various 
parts of the country, apart from the newcomers. 
Ihe.se aboriginal tribes still exist in the Lolos, Shans 
and Aiiaotzes, living in Szechuan, Kweichow, Yunnan 
Kwantung, and _ Kwangsi and on the islands of 
. ormosa and Hainan. In the more than 4000 years 
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tliey'^liave been associated with the Chinese, the3' have 
lived apart, have resented all intrusions b}’ the 
Chinese and there has been no mixture of blood. 

The historical period of the Chinese begins with 
the reign of the three emperors, who in a remarkabh^ 
short space of time brought the immigrant clans from 
a state of barbarity to a comparativel}' high stage of 
civilization. The first of these semi-mythical rulers 
was Fu Hsi, who resided near Kaifeng, Honan. The 
state of society before that time has been indicated b^^ 
a Chinese historian who wrote “No man knew^ who 
his father might be, and knew only his mother^’ Fu 
Hsi instituted marriage, making the husband the head 
of the family. He taught the people to fish with nets, 
domesticated the wild animals for their use, invented 
the flute and lyre and replaced former methods of 
communication (by means of knots tied in strings) 
with a kind of picture language which has developed 
into tlie present Ciiiiiese ideographs. 

The following Emperor, wSlieii Niing, carried the 
advance of the people still farther. He taught 
agriculture and the use of herbs as medicine. Foreign 
historians look on him merely as a personification of 
the agricnltural age of the Chinese, while the latter 
regard him, and the others of the three emperors as 
supernatural beings* 

The third Emperor, Hwaiig-ti, extended the 
boundaries of the Empire, probably by driving out the 
original tribes from territory coveted by the rapidly 
increasing Chinese. He also formed the calendar, 
•established cities, introduced the use of carts and 
boats, while his wife taught the rearing of silk worms. 

A little later, (B. C. 2356,), the great ruler Yao 
succeeded to tlie throne and it is during his reign that 
we find the Chinese equivalent to the story'of the 
deluge. Cliiiia was harassed by a great flood, pro- 
bably a rising of the Yellow river similar to floods of 
the present time, and' Emperor Yao was greatl}-’ 
distressed by the fact that a large part of his territory 
was under -water and his people reduced to extreme 
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misery. Yu was finally recoiiiiiieiided to him as a 
man who would be able to save tlie coiintrx' and lie 
was commissioned to undertake it. He built great 
canals and dug tunnels througli mountains, and at 
lengtli the flood subsided, after having devastated tlie 
country for nine years. He is credited witli engi- 
!ieering feats which would compare creditnbl}- witli 
the building of the Panama Canal. 

Yao finally handed over the government to liis 
colleague, Shun, and he in turn handed it to Yu. 
Yao and vSliun are two of the greatest figures in 
Chinese liistor}^ and historians have vied with each 
other in ascribing to them every possible virtue and 
holding them up as examples to be followed by all 
other rulers. In the recent revolution, when the 
monarchy was exhorted to hand over the government 
to the Republicans, the examples of Yao aiid Shun in 
voluntarily surrendering the throne were cited. 

Foreign historians generally consider the first 
three Emperors as purely mythological characters and 
look on the rule of Yao and vShun as marking the first 
departure from the patriarchial system which preceded 
them. In the time of Yao, the empire was made up 
of one to two million people, consisting of widely 
separated settlements of colonists. 

Yu, the canal builder, founded the first of China’s 
long succession of dynasties by originating the 
system of handing the throne from father to son. 
This dynasty lasted from 2250 B. C. to 1766 B. C. 
There were frequent revolutions in its history, as was 
true of all succeeding dynasties, but the Chinese peo- 
ple continued to advance in the arts of civilization. 
The dynasty, starting with the able and resourceful 
Yu, fell on evil days and the eighteenth Emperor 
Kie, was a cruel tyrant, justly hated by all of his 
subjects. 

Tang, the Prince of Shan, led a revolt against 
this unpopular ruler, overthrew him, and established 
the Sliang or Yin dynasty, wliicli lasted from 1766 
B. C. to 1122 B. C. Tang, the founder of the dynasty 
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is accounted one of tlie great Emperors of Cbhia and 
iiianv writers have exhausted vocabularies in tlieii 
praise for him. IXiring liis reign thecountr}.^ suffered 
a great drouth, which threatened to do as much 
damage as tlie floods in the previous reign of Yao. 
Emperor Tang prayed that his life might be takeii^ as 
recompense for the ills heaven had suffered wliicli 
■were then being avenged by the drouth. According 
to tradition, as he was praying for his life to be taken, 
the drouth was broken and rains fell, preparing the 
way for a bountiful harvest. Tang held the love and 
veneration of his subjects,, hut the dynast}" he had 
founded fell just as the other dynasties of Cliiiia fell. 
The supreme power of the Emperor and the venera- 
tion in which lie was held bred tyranny and in Cliou- 
Sin, the last Emperor of the dynasty, is found another 
vicious tyrant. 

Won Wong, the Duke of Chow, led the revolt 
against Clioii~vSin, overthrew him, and handed the 
government to liis son, Wu Waiig, who set up the 
Chow dynasty. The first Emperor rewarded those 
who bad helped him and his father in the overthrow 
by granting them titles and certain portions of the 
kingdom, establishing a feudal system not unlike 
that of mediaeval Europe. He also fortified his posi- 
tion as Emperor by the introduction of elaborate 
court ceremonial, and introduced distinctive court 
and ceremonial dress. The dynasty was the longest 
in the history of China, extending from 1122 B. C. 
to 255 B. C., a period of almost 900 years. 

It is chiefly notable for the fact that during its 
rule the three great philosophers, Confucius, Mencius 
and Eaotze were born. Of these three, whose teachings- 
were destined to play such an important part in the 
future history of China, Laotze was the first, having- 
been born in 604 B. C. in the eastern part of Honan. 
According to tradition he was an old man at birth 
with grey liair and a wrinkled face. Taoism, now 
oiie of the semi-pliilosophical religions of China claims 
him as its founder. , ■ ■ , ■ ■ ■ 
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Confucius was born 55 years later in the feudal 
state of I^u, which occupied the southern part of 
u liat is now Shantung. He was the founder of the 
^hool of ethics which is generally called Coufnciauisiu 
His teaching consisted of philosophy and the Con- 
fucianists of the present day are merely' those people 
who believe in the Confucian system of ethics. ' Com 
aicius Imn.self was once asked about his belief in God 
and made the agnostic answer that as he had not 
>een able to .solve all the mysteries of earth, lie could 
not be expected to solve tho.se of heaven. The o-reat 
veneration in^ w'hich his followers hold him, and the 
•/ceal with which they adhere to his doctrines has led 
to the classification of Confucianism as a religion" 
wheieas it contains little more antagonistic tO' 
Christianity or any other religion than is to be found 
131 the teachino-s of Darwin, Hiixiev or Spencer. Ir 
addition to his philosophical teaching, Confucius was 
the historian of China and innch of the knowledge of 
the early history wdiicli we have to-day is because of 
the care with which he collected and edited the 
recorcls of previous chroniclers. Several centuries 
after his death, at the age of 72, he became recogniz- 
ed as the great sage of China. 

About this time Mencius, who was born 372 B 
C, 111 the same state as Confucius, began spreading 
the doctrines of Confucius, whom he called master. 
Alencius gamed an independent reputation for 
iimself, how'ever, _ because of his economic beliefs. 
lre.se_nt day socialists and single taxers find in his 
teachings a great deal to support their ideas, and he 

e.siabhslied Republic of China. ^ 

The feudal system which had been established 
by the tounder of the dynasty resulted in great 
growth for the various estates, but did not streno-then 
he central goveninient. The border states conquered 

thr 111^1^^°'^^ and increa.sed in power, until fiuallv 
the mihtaiy and financial resources of the Emperor 
became smaller than those of the vassal states. ^The 
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TSIN DYNASTY 

i:)irke of Tsiii became powerful enongli to overthrow 
the thirty fifth and last emperor of the dynasty and 
in 221 B. C. established the Tsin or Chin dynasty. 

vSliih“liwang~ti the Duke of Tsin who assumed 
the title of Emperor realized the weaknes.ses of the 
former dynasty which had enabled him to gain 
supreme power, and abolished the feudal system. In 
its place he divided the country into a number of 
provinces, over each of which he appointed a 
governor-general. He removed his capital to Hieii- 
yaiig, now known as Sigaii-fu and there built a 
magnificent palace, which far surpassed any previous 
architectural attempts in China. His reign \vas one 
of great internal development, for lie constructed 
iiiaiiy roads and canals. But a part of the people 
refused to accept his reign without protest and the 
scholars continued to tell of the glories of the old 
feudal .system and insist that it be restored. As a re- 
primand to them and as an indication that his dynasty 
began anew with the people and wmiild not be bound 
by any traditions or precedents of the past, he ordered 
all the books and iiiaiiu.scripts of the empire burned, 
including the vast libraries which previous monarchs 
liad collected. The only exceptions to this order 
were books on astrology, divination, medicine and 
lunsbaiidry. As a means of silencing the literatti, he 
ordered .several hundred of them buried alive. These 
orders have caused his name to be execrated by all 
Chinese scholars since that time. 

The empire of China had by this time extended 
from the original seat near Sian-fu until it comprized 
what is now China proper, north of the Yangtszc' 
river. The extension of the northern boundaries had 
brought the Chine.se into contact with the Tartar 
tribes of the north, who invaded Chinese territory. 
Shili-hwaiig"ti raised an army of 200,000 men, 
marched against the.se invaders and drove them into 
Mongolia. Returning, lie found the country in re- 
bellion, which he put down. While at this task, 
another tribe of Tartars sought to attack the country, 
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and be led bis army against them. On the frontier 
he saw forts which they had erected and it suggested 
to him the idea of building a great wall around the 
confines of his kingdom to protect it from Tartar 
attacks. Work on this great undertaking was 
begun in 214 B. C. What is, now Chinese Turkestan 
became a Chinese colony and caravans passed through 
establishing trade with Persia and Pome. This 
dynasty, the shortest of all in the history of China 
and one which receives but little praise by the 
Chinese historians was the one which gave to China 
its name. The word or C/2m became corrupted 
into China. 

Rulers of the other feudal states were natiirally 
jealous of the success of tlie Duke of Tsin and one of 
tlie feudal rulers, the Prince of Han, led a successful 
revolt against him in the fifteenth year of his reign. • 

The Han dynasty which he established continued 
from 206 B. C. to 25 A. D. and marked the establish- 
ment of the unity of the Chinese people, and the 
Chinese with the exception of the Cantonese still call 
themselves “the sons of Han.” He began his reign 
by repealing the decree regarding the destruction of 
books and aided in the restoration of the burned 
libraries. He also offered sacrifice at the tomb of 
Confucius and the dynasty originated the literary 
examinations on which China’s great civil service 
system was formed. The struggles with the northern 
tribes began during this reign, the most troublesome 
being with tlie Hiung Nui tribes of Mongolia, 
ancestors of the Huns with which xlttila, 600 years 
later, scourged Europe. However, the territory of 
the country was enlarged, taking in a large section 
south of tlie Yangtsze and the present province of 
Kansu. The Chinese Emperors purchased immunity 
from the northern tribes by promises of large aninial 
presents of silver and silk. 

The power of the Han d^masty declined after 
nearly two centuries of rule, one of the causes being 
an outbreak of pestilence which continued for eleven 
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-3^*ears. 'A: Taoist priest claimed to have discovered , a ■ 

magical cure for tile pestilence and on the strength 
-of this ciaiiii secitred enough followers to take 
•^possession of some of the northern provinces aiid 
seriously threaten the throne. Wang Mang, Tung 
Cho and Tsao Tsao, who have since been known to 
Iiistory as The Three Traitors/' took advantage of 
this period of disorder to seize the throne and divide 
the empire into three parts, each of them appropriat- 
ing one of the kingdoms. That South of the Yangtsze 
was known as Wn ; the central and northern 
provinces was Wei while the present province of 
Szechuan comprised the territory of the Kingdom of 
;Shll. 

AlthiOUgli they had divided the country amicably, 
the three kingdoms did not remain at peace and the 
.45 years whicli this period of the three kingdoms 
endured were marked by continual warfare between 
them. This was China’s period of chivalry and a 
great many of the most popular poems and dramas 
.are founded on the stirring events and deeds of daring 
which occurred during the time. In the end the 
Kingdom of Wei triumphed and assumed rule over 
the other kingdoms. The northern Tartars took 
advantage of the civil warfare of the countr}" to 
make an attack, and the new dynasty was of very 
•short duration. As a climax of the Tartar victories, 
■they captured the Emperor and carried him away in 
.captivity. 

From 420 to 589, the Yangtsze formed the 
dividing line between two countries, all to the north 
being ruled by the Tartars and all south being under 
■■the ^Soutliern Sung dynasty. There was a constant 
warfare for the master^’' of the country and several 
short lived Chinese dynasties succeeded the Sung, 
these being Tsi (479 to 502) , Liang (502 to 557) , Chen * 
(557 589)? and Sni (589 to 619). 


Tai-tsong at length conquered the country, 
establishing the Tang dynasty, which existed from 
.618 to 902. Tai-tsong remodeled his armv, makine* 
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it a_ very effective fighting machine and established his 
capital at Chaugan in Shensi. Here he built up a 
library of 200,000 volumes, in which were gathered 
most of the works which had been ordered destro).'ed 
by the founder of the Tsing dynasty. It developed 
that a great _ many of the books had been hidden by 
scholars, rvhile others had been memorized word for 
word and perpetuated in that way from generation' 
to generation. During this dynasty the Turks were 
at the zenith of their power in Asia and Tai-tsono- 
purchased their alliance. But the Turks were soon 
weakened by divisions among themselves and Tai- 
tsong’s successor abandoned the alliance and marched 
against them. The frontier of China was ex- 
tended to eastern Persia and the Caspian Sea. The 
country was recognized as powerful by its neighbors' 
and ambassadors came from Persia and Cou- 
stantinople. 

During this dynasty lived Empress Wu Hou, one 
of the wives of Kao-tsong, who seized supreme power 
and ruled the country for some time. Her accession 









p;oveninieiit and it was overthrown. There followed 
five l>rief dynasties under which the country was 
ruled from 907 to 960. These dynasties w^ere nothing 
more tlian military devspotisnis, set up by successive 
victorious generals. 

The next substantial dynasty was the Sung 
(cjoo to 1280.) This dynasty was not allowed to rule 
undisturbed and during the early part of the 13th 
century Tung Kwang, the mountain pass 011 the 
frontier of Hunan and Shensi was the scene of 
inunerous dynastic battles, it being the only gateway 
between north eastern and north western China. The 
Tartars continued to grow in strength and in 1125 
successfully renewed their attacks, taking posvsession 
of the capital at Kaifeiig, Honan, and forcing the 
Emperor to pay tribute. Probably the tribute 
remittances were not sent promptly for the Tartars 
came again and, just as they had done 700 years be- 
fore, conquered all of the northern part of the country, 
the Chinese retaining possession of the southern part. 
The Emperor removed his capital, first to Nanking, 
and then to Hangchow. The Kin Tartars, as this tribe 
was known, were not able to conquer ail the country 
but held on stubbornly to what they had, defeating 
attempts of the Chinese to recover sovereignty. The 
Kin rulers' made Chiing-tu, the site of the modern 
city of Peking, their usual residence. 

A few years later, the Mongols made their 
appearance and under Gliengis Khan began the 
conquest of tlie country. . Tliey found their hardest 
foes would be the Tartar occupants of the north, so 
a treaty was entered into with the Sung Emperor, 
wherein it was agreed that he should join forces with 
the Mongols to drive out the Tartars, and .should, as 
his share of the spoils, occupy Honan undisturbed. 
Ghengis Khan also formed a confederacy of the 
Mongol states, and then overran the north of China, 
defeating the Tartar tribes. The Sung rulers moved 
into Honan, in accordance with the terms of the 
treaty, but were ordered to evacuate. . 
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i lie work of couquest so ably begun bv Gheiio-ic, 

Khan was earned out by his son Ogotai, who conduc 
ed expeditions over-running Poland, Huuearv 
Russia. Knblai Khan, grandson of Ghengis,' followed 
as the IVIongol ruler and completed the work of 
couquest. His armies were sent against the Chinese 
and the ast vestige of the Sung dynasty was wiped 
out. The last emperor was compelled to flee and 
^scaped to the island of Yaishan, soutli of Canto 

iinnS^f surrounded by a Mongol fleet, and the 
Emperor, to e.scape capture, threw himself into the 
sea and was drowned. ^ 

llie conquest of China which had occupied the 
attention of the Mongols for more than loo years was 
completed in 1260, when the Yuan dynast/ was set 

^ destined to remain a shorter 
period than that occupied by the conquest. 

c Khan, the first emperor to rule over all 

of China, made successful attempts to pacify the 

At?^H attempts at conquest 

All attack on Japan failed, but Aiitiam was added to 
the list of tributary states and remained so until fl 
became a dependency of France in 186^ Th 
Burmese were also forced to pay tribute. KublS 
Khan was as energetic in public works at home as he 
in conquests abroad and is credited with addins- 

u idened and lengthened to take care of the increased 
Uadyvlnch the country enjoyed during his rule It 
was during 1,1s reign that Marco Polo, the Venetian 

foreign rule was hateful to the 
Chinese and secret hostility existed despite the at 
enipts of the Mongol Emperors to pac fy anc gain 
the affections of the people. Many secret societie 

SroJfo/f «>eir "m-po^f 

oiertlirow of the Mongol rule. The dislike of t1,e 
rulers was intensified by the existence of a large 
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q\iaiitity of irredeemable paper currency, ^wliicli liad 
been issued by tlie Mongols. 

At length the long threatened revolt broke out, 
lieacled by Cliu Yuan Chang, a Budliist priest. The 
Mongols had lost their prowess as fighting men and 
the priest met with little resistance. As rapidl}- as 
he captured one section of the country he established 
law and order and left the people of that district to 
live in peace while he went on with his victorious 
army. In 1355 captured Nanking and was pro- 
claimed the Duke of Wii, being careful not to adopt 
any of the iiisigoia of royalty. Thirteen years later 
he was master of the entire empire, but even then he 
professed to dislike the idea of an imperial title. He 
was persuaded to proclaim himself emperor and the 
Ming dynasty was established in 1358. 

The first part of the dynasty w^as largely given 
over to meeting attacks of the Mongols who were 
naturally anxious to regain the territory of wdiich 
they had been deprived, but the armies of the Ming 
Emperor were universally successful. He drove the 
Mongols out completely and established his dynasty 
without an enerii}^ in the empire or a neighboring foe 
strong eiioiigh to threaten its peace. 

It was during the Ming dynasty that China 
began to come more and more in contact wdth 
European nations, and the early experiences the 
country suffered from visits of foreign adventurers did 
a great deal to convince them of the correctness of 
their belief that all who lived outside of China were 
barbarians. Their dealings had been, chiefly, with 
the Mongols, Tartars and Turks, and from their 
limited knowledge of other countries, they supposed 
all to be kin. In 15 ii Portuguese traders arrived at 
Canton and received a friendly reception. Six years 
later Fernando Peres de Andrade entered Canton and 
was allowed to proceed to Peking, to which the 
.capital of, the, Mings had been removed. ' 

A short time later, his brother Simon, arrived 
on the Southern coast, and not being satisfied with 
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tlie reception he received, committed depredations 
on the coast from Foochow to Ningpo. The Chinese 
retaliated by inassacreing many of the Portuguese and 
Andrade was put to death. In the latter part of that 
century, the Spanish appeared in the East and oc- 
cupied a part of the Philippine Islands. A great' 
many Chinese emigrated from the southern part of 
China and the Spaniards, fearing their ascendancy 
in the affairs of the islands, massacred 20,000 of 
them. 

In 1622 the Dutch appeared, were driven off by 
the Chinese and retired to the Island of P'ormosa, 
where they established trading posts, protected by 
forts. About this time, the great Jesuit Missionary, 
St. Francis Xavier attempted to gain an entrance into 
China to preach Christianity, which had been un- 
represented since tlie driving out of the Nestorians. 
His successors, Michael Roger and Matteo Ricci, were 
allowed to settle in Kwantung province. The know- 
ledge of mathematics and astronoin^Mvliich the Jesuits 
were able to bring, was appreciated by the Chinese 
and they became a very influential body. 

In the meantime, the Ming dynasty had failed 
to retain the affections of the people and after ruling 
nearly three hundred years, fell before the Manchiis, 
a tribe of Tartars living near the present city of 
IMukden. One of the last Ming Emperors, Waiili, 
neglected the administration of affairs at home to 
meddle in the affairs of the border tribes and in doing 
this earned the resentment of the Manchus. Niirhachii, 
the Manchu chieftain, led an attack against the Chinese 
and in 1618 invaded the Liaotung Peninsula. The 
invaders put to rout the Chinese who opposed them 
and on capturing a citj^ compelled the Chinese to 
shave the front part of their heads and braid their 
hair into a queue, as a sign of their subjection to the 
invaders. This was the origin of the queue which 
became such a distinguishing cliaracteristic of the 
Chinese during the rule of the Manchus and has, 
since their overthrow^ been rapidly disappearing. 
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The Chinese In'oiiglit cannon from Macao with 
■which to defend themselves against the invaders and 
■succeeded in holding them in check. In the niean- 
tiiiie two rebels, Li Tze Cliing and Chang Hsien 
Chung, starting from Shansi and Shensi, met with 
great success and overran a large part of the Empire. 
The rebel Li assumed the title of Emperor and 
advanced on Peking. Chwang Lieliti, the last Ming 
Emperor, committed suicide when a treacherous 
eunuch opened the city gates for the rebels. 

General Wu Sen Kwei, who was holding back 
the invaders at the border, determined to avenge the 
death of his Emperor, and like the Sungs several 
luiiidred years before, entered into an agreement with 
the Manclius to aid him in driving out tlie rebels. 
The allies marched on Peking, routed the rebels, and 
General Wii pursued them to the South. Returning 
■to Peking he found that the Manchn Regent had 
placed his nephew on the throne with the title of 
Emperor and inaugurated the T’Tsing dynasty. The 
Chinese in the South struggled for fifteen years 
against this usurpation of power, but in the end were 
coiiipelled to acquiesce in the Manclui rule. 

In tlie reign of Kanghsi, the second Manchu 
Emperor, two embassies came to China, one from 
Russia and one froiii Holland. A. treat}' was entered 
into providing for trade between China and Russia, 
but when a caravan arrived in Peking from Russia a 
short time afterwards, the Russians were told to con- 
ifine their operations to the frontier. 

This exclusiveness and intolerance of any inter- 
course with foreigners distinguished the foreign 
relations of the country during the remainder of the 
Manchu reign. The policy has been explained by the 
Chinese, who say that the Manclius wanted in this 
way to keep the Chinese in ignorance, so that they 
might be governed more easily. This was probably 
one of the many reasons. As has been seen, the early 
relations with foreigners had not been pleasant, and 
the refusal of foreigners to .show what was considered 
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proper obeisance to the Emperor contributed to the bad’ 
feeling:. It must be ' remembered that even at the- 
present day the manners of foreigners, are, according, 
to the Chinese standards, uncoiitli and rude. 

In 1635 a charter bad been granted to English’, 
merchants to trade in China and as a result Captain 
Weddell sailed for the East with a small fleet of 
vessels. Passing Bogue forts on his way to Canton, 
his fleet was fired on. He retaliated and silenced the 
forts. The Chine.se authorities then granted him the 
right to trade at Canton, subject to heavy restrictions.. 

The value and importance of Chinese trade 
became better known and in 1793, England sent Lord' 
MacCartney to negotiate a treaty with China providing, 
for freer relations between the two countries. Lord' 
MacCartney refused to kowtow to the Emperor, and’ 
the point was waived, two interviews being held. 
Little, however, was accomplished. About 20 years 
later Lord Amherst headed another embassy from 
England to China. He reached Peking after a 
tiresome journey from Canton and on arrival was told 
that the Emperor awaited him. He pleaded fatigue 
and the non-arrival of his baggage as a reason for 
postponing the interview. This was considered an. 
affront, and the Emperor refused to see him, ordering, 
him to return to Canton at once. 

During this period, all English trade with China 
had been in the hands of the East India Company but 
the monopoly came to an end in 1S34. On the 
Chinese side, all foreign trade had been in the hands 
of a monopoly similar to that of the East India 
Company, the famous Co-hong of Canton. In fact all 
foreign relations had been delegated to this guild 
composed of a number of Canton merchants, with 
which the foreigners could deal and which had the 
authority to place many restrictions on them. 
Although England ended her monopoly, the Chinese 
saw no reason for similar action. Lord Napier who 
was appointed, commercial representative of Great 
Britain in China met with no success. The Co-hone 
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WAR WITH great BRITAIN 


was iiuwilling to relinquish its rights and the 
foreigners had no means of dealing directl}^ with the 
government. Strained relations between foreigners 
and Chinese resulted. The Manchii governinent at 
Peking all along took the attitude that commerce was- 
beneath the dignity of the Son of Heaven and did not 
deign to notice it. 

After the death of Lord Napier, Capt. Charles 
Elliot resumed negotiations and met with similar 
failure. At that time the foreign traders were 
limited to a small section of Canton, where they could 
reside. They could sell their goods only to members 
of the Co-hong and make purchases from them alone. 
No one was allowed to teach them the language and 
they could not leave the confines of their residence 
area without a Chinese guard, nor were they allowed 
to go into the city of Canton. Despite these annoying 
restrictions, it must be pointed out that the foreign 
traders enjoyed profits greater than those of the 
present day, who are practically unrestricted. ■ 

A short time after the arrival of Captain Elliot in 
1836, the Chinese government did deign to notice 
foreign trade, for it became very much alarmed over 
the outflow of silver, a great part of this being charged 
up to the sale of opium which was smuggled in in 
increasing quantities. In 1839 it was decided to make 
a determined effort to abolish the opium traffic, which 
bad been introduced to China from India. A com- 
missioner appointed to carry out the plans of the 
goveriiiiient arrived in Canton and demanded that all 
the opium in the foreign warehouses be given to him. 
This order was complied with, at the direction of 
Captain Elliot, and 20,291 chests were destroyed. 

F'urtlier demands were made on the foreign 
mercliants and a year later war broke out between 
Great Britain and China. China w^as worsted on every 
side, but the conflict dragged on until the arrivals 
of Sir tienry Pottiiiger, who had been appointed to^ 
succeed Captain Elliot. The war was then carried to ' 
the North', Sir Henry being instructed ,to make terms 
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of peace witli no authority less than that of the 
Imperial government The fleet sailed up the coast 
taking, in rapid succession, Amoy, Ningpo, Woosiiiig 
and Siianghai. The fleet then proceeded up the 
Yangtsze and bombarded Cliinkiang. By the time 
Nanking was reached, two imperial commissioners 
were there w’aitiiig to arrange for peace. 

The treat}’ of Nanking was concluded on August 
29, 1842. It provided that Canton, Shanghai, Amoy, 
Foochow, and Ningpo be opened as treaty ports where 
foreigners could reside and carry on their trade. The 
island of Hongkotig was to be ceded to Great Britain 
and an indemnity of 21 million dollars was to be paid, 
6 million of which was for the opium destroyed. 
Fair tariff rates were to be maintained at the treaty 
ports and communication to be carried on on terms 
of equality between the two nations. Similar treaties 
were then concluded with the United States and with 
France. 

Under the provisions of this treaty, foreign firms 
were established at the five ports and the foreign 
residents of China greatly increased in number. A 
few^ missionaries had been sent to the country before 
this time, but with the opening up of the ports, many 
denominations began more active work. 

In 1851 Emperor Hien Feng ascended the throne 
and about the same time the Taiping Rebellion broke 
out under the leadership of Hung Hsio-cliuen. The 
teaching of a Protestant missionary in Canton was 
the innocent cause of this rebellion, for Hung, with 
half formed ideas of Christianity, became a fanatic. 
For a time he organized a religious society near 
Canton, the object of which was to destroy idols. As 
the society grew in membership it became political and 
.anti-dynastic. Hung announced himself as the 
“ Heavenly King ” and led his forces against govern- 
ment troops with the purpOvSe of overthrowing the 
Manchus. The rebels marched through Hunaii to the 
Siaug river, and followed its course northward, 
sacking cities and devastating the country through 
which they passed. They seized Hanyang, Wuchang, 
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Hankow, Ankiiig, Kinkiang and Nanking, tlie latter 
city being selected as the capital. In 1853 expedi- 
tion was sent from there against Peking, but was 
repulsed at Tientsin. Li Hung Chang, who was then a 
young officer ill Anhui, first came into prominence as a 
result of this rebellion. He employed two Americans, 
Ward and Biirgevine and raised an army which had 
greater success against the rebels than attended tli 
efforts of the regular Imperial forces. 

While this rebellion was progressing northw^ard, 
the friendly relations which had been established 
between Great Britain and China again became strain- 
ed. The Chinese complained that opium was being 
smuggled into the mainland of China from Hongkong 
by means of vessels flying the British flag. Th 
British asserted that they were still harassed b}^ useless 
and inalicioiis trade restrictions. The Chinese 
authorities seized and threw into jail the native 
crew of the Arrow, a small vessel flying the British 
flag and the negotiations which followed led to serious 
difference of opinion, both sides preparing for war. 

The first contingent of British troops was sent 
out ill 1857 under Lord Elgin, who had been appoint- 
ed Lord High Commissioner for Great Britain, but the 
force of 5000 men with which he started, w^as diverted 
to India to put down the Sepoy Mutiny. Meanwhile 
a Freiicli missionary had been murdered by the 
Chine.se and the French government took this as a 
deciding reason for joining with the British. 

The two forces sailed up the coast and easily took 
the Takti forts, when peace terms were di.scusseci. I 
was agreed that Newchwaiig, Formosa, Swatow a 
Kiimgchow be opened as additional treat}^ ports and 
the British be given the privilege of trading on th 
Yangtsze river. An indemnity of 2 million taels was 
to be paid, and the tariff revised. A treaty was 
to providing for the same amount of indemn 
France. 

The followdng year had been set for ra 
of the treaties, but the Chinese refused to 
any place for exchange of ratifications. 
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proceeded to Tientsin and found the harbor blocked 
■with piling and heavy chains, while they were fired 
on by the Takii forts. Another force of 20,000 men 
was sent out and captured the forts. The Chinese 
sued for peace, but British emissaries sent to meet 
the ofi&cials coming from Peking were captured and 
thrown into prison. The forces advanced on the 
capital and a new treaty was signed October 22,1860, 
the original indemnity being increased to 8 million 
taels. Kowloon, on the mainland near the island of 
Hongkong, was ceded to Great Britain and Tientsin 
was opened as a treaty port. 

While the Imperial forces were engaged with 
their foreign adversaries, the Tai pings had taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to extend their operations 
and resumed possession of a large section south of the 
Yangtsze river. When the rebellion started it was 
believed by foreigners to be inspired by purely Chris- 
tian motives. Foreigners had long since grown tired 
of the evasions and deceptions of the Mancliu govern- 
ment and readily gave their sympatli}?' to the Taipings 
and misinformed missionary societies in England and 
America held prayer meetings for the success of the 
rebellion. But the quasi-religious motives in which 
the rebellion originated soon disappeared and when 
missionaries called on the “Heavenly King’^ at 
Nanking they found him an arrogant fanatic living a 
dissolute life which gave the lie to 
pretensions. 

The British Commander, Admiral Hope, after 
concluding the treaty at Peking, visited the Taiping 
leader at Nanking and came to an understandiiig with 
him that Shaugliai would not be attacked if 
foreigners would remain neutral during the conflict. 
A little later it became apparent that the Taipings 
would not carry Gilt their agreement, and foreigners 
took an active part in the rebellion, on the side of the 
Imperialists, General Ward wms killed while leading 
an attack against the rebels. The British and French 
troops cleared the country near Shanghai of rebels 
and the British government finally loaned to the 
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Imperial government Captain C. E. Gordon of the 
British army to take the place of General Ward. 
Captain Gordon reorganised the Imperial forces, placed 
them under foreign officers and continued the succes- 
ses of his predecessor. He finally secured the 
surrender of the rebel stronghold of Soochow, making 
an agreement that the lives of the leaders should be 
spared. Li Hung Chang broke faith with the rebels 
and had the leaders beheaded, whereupon Captain 
Gordon refused an offer of 10,000 taels to remain 
with the army. 

However, his work was completed, for the rebel- 
lion was broken. Nanking fell before the Imperial 
.army, which had kept it in a state of siege for eleven 
years. The rebellion ended in 1864. Some of the 
leaders committed suicide and the others who escaped 
execution quickly dispersed. The rebellion ceased to 
be and the rebels returned to their farms and shops 
as quickl.y as they had taken up arms. But the coun- 
try had suffered devastation which is still attested to 
by ruined cities which have not been rebuilt. Over 
twenty million lives had been lost and half the coun- 
try plunged into extreme poverty. 

The Maiichu line, like the other dynasties of 
China had been decreasing in abilit\q and increasing 
in tyranny and corruptness, but the people hoped for 
an improvement under the new emperor Hien-Feng 
who had ascended the throne about the time the 
Taiping rebellion broke out. On the contrary it was 
found that he was e\’'en more selfish, and tyrannical 
than his father, Tao Kwang, and in addition gave 
himself up to .sensual pleasures. It was largely on 
account of the dissatisfaction of the Chinese people 
with his reign that the Taiping rebellion met with 
.such great success. 

Hien Feng died in 1861, leaving as the heir to tlie 
tlirone his son, TTing-chi, a child of five years. Wh.at 
proved more important in the future history of China 
was the fact that he was survived by Tsxe Hsi, the 
little Emperor’s mother, who, owing to the birth of 
the child, had been raised from the position of favorite 
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concubine to that of Imperial consort. With the legit- 
imate Empress, who was childless, Tsze Hsi became 
joint regent. For fourteen years, the two empresses' 
ruled, the mother of the Emperor, by virtue of her 
superior abilities slowly gaining the ascendancy. But 
in his nineteenth year the young Emperor became 
seriously ill. He had inherited the feeble constitu- 
tion and the vices of his father and these brought on 
the disease which resulted in his death. This event 
was not ini welcome to the plotters around the throne 
who hoped thereby to be able to seize power for them- 
selves. It is generally believed that the course of the 
disease was encouraged rather than checked. 

He was an only son and d3dng without issue, the- 
direct line of descent was broken for the first time in 
the IManchu reign. It must be pointed out in thiS' 
connection, that the accession to the throne of China 
was seldom to the eldest son. It descended from 
father to son, but the ruling monarch always selected 
from his sons the one he thought most fit to hold the 
oflBce. The death of TTiiig Chi made tliis regular 
succession impossible and each set of intriguers around 
the throne hoped and plotted for the selection of a 
successor which would be to their personal interest. 

In this conflict the Empress Dowager, Tsze Hsi, 
outwitted them all, and secured the selection of the 
infant son of her sister who had married a brother of 
Hien-Feng. This coup, in which she was ably assisted 
by Li Hung Chang, gave the Empress renewed power 
and prolonged the regency in which she had, by this 
time, become dominant. The wife of the Emperor 
Thing Chi survived him and was expected to give 
birth to a child, but she soon died of an illness as brief 
and as ominous as that of her royal spouse. It was 
officially announced that she died of grief. 

The infant Emperor Was given tlie name of 
Kwang Hsu and ascended the throne in 1875. The- 
selection had been prompted by the boundless ambition 
of the Empress Tsze Hsi, and in it she had violated 
one of the most sacred traditions of the Chinese. The 
conditions of ancestor rvorsh ip demanded that each 
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successor to the throne be of a .generation just 
succeeding that of his predecessor. Kwaiig Hsu did not 
fulfil that condition, for he was a first cousin of the 
lUifortLiiiate Emperor whom he followed. There were 
many criticisms of this act in China, and the prestige 
of the Maucliu court was weakened in the eyes of the 
Chinese. 

While the infant Emperor ruled in name, all the 
affairs of the government were in the hands of the 
two empresses and of these, Tsze Hsi continued to- 
be the dominating figure. She proved herself to be 
an adroit politician, a keen judge of men and affairs, 
and by her knowledge of the Chinese classics was 
able to regain a great part of the prestige she had 
lost by reason of her selection of Kwang Hsu as the 
successor to the throne. There were frequent clashes- 
with foreign authorities, the first one being with 
Great Britain, which had annexed Burma. The 
government of India wanted to open up a trade route 
through Yunnan, and Mr. A. R. Margaiw of the 
British Consular service was commi.ssioned to travel 
through China and meet at Bhamo an expedition 
sent out by the Indian government. He was to act 
a.s interpreter and guide through Central China to- 
Hankow. The old trade between Yunnan and Burma 
had been interrupted by a rebellion in the former 
place. The plans for the expedition were submitted 
to the govenniieiit of China, wdiich assented and 
issued passports to the party. 

After the expedition had proceeded a short 
distaBce, Mr. Margary was treacherously murdered 
and at the same time an attack was made on the 
expedition soldiers who wore Chinese uniforms. 
More than a year after this event the Chefoo conven- 
tion was signed (1876) which provided for the opening 
of four new treaty ports, Ichang, Wuhu, Wenchow 
and Pakhoi, as places where foreigners might reside. 

The troubles in Korea attracted the attention of 
the governmeiit at about the same time. This had 
long been a va.ssal state and foreigners naturally 
looked to China to redress any wrongs they might 
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to take possession of these places, they were fired on 
by the local garrison, owing to the fact that no 
date had been set for the actual transfer and the 
Chinese garrison was not advised of the arrangement. 

Altliongh the two countries were actually at 
war, following this occurrence, tlie fiction was kept 
lip that each was engaging in reprisals. Under this 
fiction, the French fleet quietl}^ entered the bay at 
Foochow and, once inside, opened fire on the Chinese 
fleet which was lying at anchor. Tlie Chinese were 
taken by surprise and the forts unable to answer 
the attack. After sinking some of the vessels, the 
French fleet attacked the forts from the rear. As 
they were unable to defend themselves from this 
quarter, the forts sustained heavy losses. Strongholds 
in h'ormosa and the Pescadores Islands were taken in 
the same way. In the meantime the Chinese troops 
gained such succe.sses over the French on land that 
the latter were content to forget their early demands 
for a heavy indemnity and tlie final terms of peace, 
concluded June 9, 1S85, cast no divscredit 011 China. 
She gave up her claims to Tonkin while France 
agreed to respect China’s Southern frontier. The 
conflict ended with a gain in prestige for China for 
vSlie had been able to hold her own with a first-class 
power. 

Another break with Japan over Korea came in 
1S94. By the treaty previously concluded, each 
country had agreed not to land troops in Korea 
without giving formal notice to the other. China 
ignored this treaty when serious disturbances broke 
out ill Korea and sent 10,000 troops. Japan protested 
and China agreed to withdraw the forces. But while 
tliis arrangement was being made a steamer arrived 
with more Chinese troops. Japanese cruisers demand- 
ed the surrender of the steamer, to which the com- 
manders agreed, but they were unable to carry it 
out, owing to a mutiny on board. The cruisers opened 
fire and sank the transport. 

War was declared at once on both sides/' 
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vassal state and therefore she had a right to interfere 
in her affairs, 'Japan expressed resentment at the 
supercilious manner in which the Chinese had always 
regarded them. The true motive of the war is found 
in the fact that Japan wanted Korea, which China 
was equally anxious to retain. 

If the war with France had given the Chinese an 
exaggerated idea of their fighting abilities, the con- 
flict with Japan soon created a different impression 
for it was immediately apparent that she was no 
match for her small but aggressive neighbor. The 
cause which probably contributed most to the defeat 
of the Chinese was found in their own official corrup- 
tion. The funds which had been raised several years 
before for the building of a modern navy had been 
diverted by the Etnpress Dowager and used for the 
construction of a Summer Palace. Tiie old vessels of 
the fleet were compelled to do all the fighting, 
handicapped by the fact that they were improper- 
ly supplied with amniimition, owing to other acts 
of official dishonesty. The vessels were either sunk 
or put to flight and the Japanese then made a 
successful attack on Port Arthur, which the Chinese 
deemed impregnable. 

The Treaty of Shiiiionoseki was signed as a result 
of tins war and China suffered heavily. The in- 
dependence of Korea was recognized ; Formosa and 
the Pescadore Islands were ceded to Japan ; an 
indexnnity of 200 million taels was agreed to, to be 
paid in seven years ; Shasi, Chungking, Soochow, and 
Hangchow were to be opened as treaty ports. The 
war had conclusively proven the weakness of China 
and in the fipt few years following she suffered many 
acts of foreign aggression which can be explained 

by the fact that China was too weak to offer any 
resistance. 

During the drawing up of the Shimonoseki trea- 
ty, Russia interfered, apparently on behalf of China, 
to prevent the lease of Port Arthur to Japan. Shortly 
after the treaty was signed, how^ever, Russia forced 
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1898 this was done. The Emperor was seized by a 
band of palace guards and eunuchs and hurried away 
to a pavilion in the centre of the lake in the Forbid- 
den City. Thereafter he remained a virtual prisoner 
and was completeE^ under the domination of bis aunt. 
In a very short space of time all the reform edicts had 
been nullified and China was again in the hands of the 
reactionaries, many of the reformers being executed. 

A similar reaction took place in the provinces. 
The chagrin at the defeat of China by Japan had 
led to an increased interest in and demand for West- 
ern learning, and many societies had been formed 
for the translation of Western books into Chinese. 
The change came with the acts of aggression by the 
foreign powers and the granting of the railway con- 
cessions. This anti-foreign feeling was most intense 
in vShantung, wdiere it resulted in the formation of 
the Boxers, a fanatical secret society having for its 
purpose the driving out of all foreigners from China 
and the complete elimination of foreign influence. 
The leaders declared themselves immune from harm 
by foreign bullets and gave each inember a talisman 
which would insure similar protection for him. The 
movement rapidly grew in strength. 

In May and June, 1900, the long threatened trou- 
ble broke out and not until then did any foreigners 
appreciate the gravity of the situation. A number of 
villages occupied by Christian converts were destroyed 
and tlie converts massacred and several inissionaries 
killed. The whole Northern coimtry was overrun by 
Boxers who robbed, looted, massacred and tore up 
railway tracks. In a short time they had reached 
the capital itself, and the cit}^ was thrown into a 
turmoil of excitement. A small mixed body of 
marines was hurriedly brought to Peking to guard 
the lyegations. Foreign residents hastily gathered in 
the Legation compounds and a state of siege began in 
the early part of June. The Chancellor of the Japanese 
Legation and Baron von Kettler, tlie German Minis- 
ter,^ were murdered. From June 14, Peking was 
entirely cut of! from communication with the rest of 
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the world and little was known of the fate of the 
Legations iiiitil almost two months later. 

A mixed force of about 2000 men consisting of 
British, French, German, Russian, Austrian, Ainerl- 
can, Japanese and Italian troops left Tientsin early in 
June to repair the railway to Peking. It was set 
upon by large bands of Boxers and retreated with a 
great deal of difficulty, the loss of life being heavy. 
The foreign settlements in Tientsin were attacked 
and, fearing that an attempt would be made to cut 
off communication with the sea, the allied admirals 
captured the Taku forts. Reinforcements of foreign 
troops arrived and Tientsin w^as cleared of Boxers, 
but with a loss to the allies of over 700 killed and 
wounded. 

The dilatory measures taken against the Boxers 
by high Chinese officials led to the belief that the 
movement w^as really fostered by the government. 
Certainly the Empress Dowager and many members 
of the Manchu Clan hoped for the success of the 
Boxers and believed that only in that way would it 
be possible to rid China of foreign influence. After 
the taking of the Taku forts, China rashly declared 
war on the rest of the world and there was no longer 
any doubt as to the issues. Regular Chinese soldiers 
joined the Boxer forces and all of the resources of the 
government were pitted against the allied troops. 

Many additional forces were sent to Tientsin to 
join ill the relief of the Legations, but international 
jealousies and misunderstandings contributed to 
dela\\s almost inexcusable under the circumstances. 
On July 6, the Japanese goverument decided to 
embark two divisions which had been mobilized. 
British troops from India began to arrive in the early 
part of August and at the same time American troops 
from Manila. A relief column of 20,000 iiien set out 
for Peking on August 4 and after meeting with many 
difficulties and some loss of life arrived at Peking on 
August 13. Tile Boxers dining all this time had 
kept the Legations constantly under fire and there 
iiad been heavy loss of life. What was even more 
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serious was the fact that the food supplies were 
riiiuiing short. The attackers were determined .to 
burn the British Legation and in order to accomplish 
this set fire to the famous Hanlin Academ}^ the 
storehouse of Chinese literature. 

The allied forces entered Peking on the afternoon 
of August 14, and the siege was raised. For a few 
daj's before, the attack on the Legations had been 
less vigorous. News of the successes of the allied 
troops at Tientsin and on the marches to Peking 
.shook the faith of the Boxer sympathizers in the 
efficacy of their magic charms, and officials who had 
openly approved of the Boxer movement were now 
anxious to disassociate themselves from it. The 
Empress Dowager and the Emperor fled from Peking 
to Sia5ifu on the entrance of the troops. The band 
of marines, blue jackets, soldiers and civilians who 
made up the guard for the Legations had never 
tuunbert;d more than 500 and at the time the siege 
was raised, 90 had been killed and 13 1 wounded. 

Peking IukI siuTered terribly from the Boxer 
activities. lii tlieir efforts to destroy all foreign 
property, fires had been set which spread over a large 
]’>art of the city, destroying the business sectiom 
Foreign and Chinese houses alike had been looted, 
and a great part of the city was in ruins. The 
arrival of the allied force.s added to tlie devastation 
for the soldiers looted iinintcrriipledly for several 
, day.s,- . Order was finally restored and 'tlieii began a 
long series of- negotiations, hampered as the relief had^ 
betMi, by the. jealousies of the foreigners. 

iiacii nation had a long list of indemnities 
demanded for property and lives lost and as a 
ininislmieiit to China. At length it was decided that 
China should pay an indemnity of ,467,500,000, in 
annual instalments reaching over a period of 40 
years. The Taku forts were to be deiiioli.shed so as 
to give access from the sea to the Legations in case 
of another attack and permanent garri.sonB were to be 
established by the foreign powers both at the 
Legations in Peking and on tlie way to the sea. In 
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addition a number of the leaders of the Boxer 
movement were executed, others allowed to coinmit 
suicide, and apologies conveyed to Geriiiany for the 
murder of her Minister, 

The Empress Dowager returned from Iiertlight 
to Siaiifa with a chastened spirit, realizing, probably 
for the first time, the futility of fighting against 
Western civilization. Before leaving the temporary 
capital, she prepared the way for a resumption of 
friendly relations with the foreigners and issued a 
number of reform edicts, to whicli’ but little attention 
was paid by the officials whose duty it was to carry 
them out. There were a few further outbreaks of Boxer 
activities in 1901 and 1902, but the Boxers no longer 
had the sympathy of the goveniment, and most 
effective measures were taken to suppress any activity 
against foreigners. The country gradually settled 
clown to peace and missionaries returned to tlieir 
stations. 

China took no part in the war betvceen Russia 
and Japan, but was vitally interested in the conflict. 
Russia long had designs to secure complete control of 
Manchuria and had forced the Chinese government to 
lease Port Arthur and. grant special privileges to Rus- 
sian subjects. Too weak, .herself, to oppose the Russian' 
demands, Cliiiia was entirely ignored by Japan which 
sought to check Russian aggressions. The wliole of 
the Russo-Japanese war was fought out on Chinese 
soil and to determine questions wliicli liacl arisen only 
through tlie weakness of China, The demands of 
Russia amounted virtuall}’ to annexation of Manchuria 
and Viceroy Yuan vShih Ktai urged on China the 
necessity of warlike preparations against Russia. But 
in the meantime Japan grew tired of the vacillating 
policy of China and took action herself, dealing 
clirectke with St. Petersburg. 

The result of these negotiations was war, in 
which Japan succeed eel, and took over from Russia 
the special privileges which.had been granted to that 
country in the Southern part of Manchuria, including 
the lease of Port Arthur. 
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In return, lie bad the privilege of selling the lower 
offices and ail officials shared in the emohnnents of 
official life* litigants bribed the magistrates for 
decisions; tax collectors remitted only a small por- 
tion of the actual amount of taxes collected, and each 
official through whose hands the remittances passed 
retained a portion of the amount as his share; all 
received commissions on supplies bought, or goods sold 
to the government at advanced prices. 

Through all the turmoil of the war with Japan, 
the Boxer trouble, and otlier events of the history of 
China, the movement against the dynasty became 
more powerfiib After the Russo-Japanese war, the 
reform movement was so great that the throne itself 
began preparations for the adoption of a form of 
constitutional monarchy. Edicts were issued in 1906 
promising this great change at some indefinite date. 
A few years later a more definite stepAvas taken in 
the issuance of a decree fixing the convocation of a 
parliament in 1917. The Emperor Kwang Hsu was 
still nominally on the throne, although these edicts 
were issued by the Empress Dowager who had played 
such a large part in the affairs of China for half a 
century* The reformers were jubilant for they believed 
a genuine desire for change was felt in Peking. 

Two months after the issuance of this decree, 
Emperor Kwang Hsu' died, the death of the Dowager 
Empress occurring at about the same time. One of 
the last acts of the old Empress was to secure to the 
accession of the throne Pu Yi, the infant son of 
Kwang Hsu's brother, Prince Chung. Immediately 
on his accession to the throne in the latter part of 
1908, Prince Chung became Regent 

The reformers detected a change in policy at 
once. The Prince Regent dismissed from the service 
of the government Yuan Shili K’ai, who had been 
looked on as the leader of the conservative reform 
movement in official circles. He also dismissed Tuan 
Fang, one of the most progressive of the. Matichns, 
rnd nothing more was done on the program for 
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The anti-dynastic movement received great 
iiiipetus. Fifteen years before, Sun Yat Seii, the son 
of a poor farmer living near Canton, had begun the 
organization of secret societies whose purpose was 
the overthrow of the Mancluis and the establishnie.nt 
of a Republic of China, The Triad Society, com- 
monly known among foreigners as '‘The Chinese 
Free Masons’" was very strong in Canton having 
originated several hundred years before for the 
purpose of overthrowing the Maiichus and restoring 
the Mings. As the years passed, the Ming descend- 
ants became mixed with the common people and tlie 
project grew more visionary as it became increasing- 
ly diiticult to find a i\Iing descendant who could be 
called an heir of the throne and who had, at the 
same time, any abilities. The Societ}’ outlived its 
original purpose and ];ecame a fraternal order, the 
old aims being perpetuated in a symbolic ritual. 

Sun Yat Sen, while a medical student in Hong- 
kong, came in touch with this organization and soon 
turned it into one on which he could count for aid in 
his Republican program. As early as 1896 lie had 
taken part in a revolt at Canton, and ihereafler he 
precipitated muneroiis anti-dynastic attacks in the 
Southern part of the country. 

One of the reform movements put under way by 
the Maiiclui government consisted in sen.diiig students 
abroad to study military tactics. These students, on 
their return to China were put in charge of the modern 
army which the lilancliiis were building up. Dr. Sun’s 
organization., of revolutionists soon took advaiita<^'e 
of tills condition and every group of Chinese .studeiiis 
abroad became a center of revolutionary activity. As 
the students returned and took charge of the annv, 
an ever increasing portion of the armed forces 
came under tlie control of the Republicans. It was 
their plan to turn the country into a Republic with 
an entirely bloodless revolution. They expected 
to gain complete control of the army and then, at a 
pre-arranged time, Manchu banners would be hauled 
down and Republican banners run up in thei 
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Dr. Siui was not the originator of the rebellion, 
but lie was the organizer and leader, who kept all 
tlie various societies working in harmon3u In the 
early part of 1911 the movement had gained so much 
ground that the leaders were unable longer to hold 
it ill check. The plans of the national government to 
nationalize all the railways of China led to serious 
riots in Szeclmao, where the people objected to llie 
government taking over a property they had promot- 
ed. There were other local complications wliicli 
tended to accentuate the grievances of the people and 
Szecliuaii was in a state of open rebellion in September. 

Ill October, the activities of the revolutionaries 
in the three cities of Hankow, Wiicliang and 
Hanyang had become so noticeable that Viceroy Jui 
Cheng took active measures to suppress them.'^ He 
had thrown a niiiiiber of them in jail and beheaded 
otliers when the accidental explosion of a bomb in 
the Russian concession of Hankow revealed the loca- 
tion of the revolutionary headquarters. The Viceroy 
was informed of the discovery and at once a thoroiurli 
serd'ch of Wuchang began, several rebels being 
captured and beheaded.' Tlie vigorous measures taken 
by the Viceroy to suppress the movement compelled 
the revolutionists to , take action at once. A small 
number of soldiers mutinied, were joined by otliers 
and ^ within twenty four .hours the Viceroy and other 
officials had been compelled to flee while the rebels 
under the leadership of Ti .Yuaii Hung took complete 
possession of the. three cities of Hanyang, Hankow 
and Wuchang* 

; Imperial troops from the North' were sent against 
the . rebels, .but the an ti-d^mastic ■"movement spread 
over all , the , country with . startling rapidity. The 
■royal t.roops , were able to. make some 'headway against 
the rebels at Hankow, but the rebel army grew ra- 
pidly,^ and city after city in the South drove out the 
Mancliu officials, declaring allegiance to the pro- 
visional Republican government. At -a few places^tlie 
bitter race feeling caused bloody massacres of the 
Manclitis, neither women nor children escaping. 
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THE CHINESE PEOPLE 


HE peculiar location of the countr}^ 
served to isolate the Chinese people 
from the rest of the world during 
their long history and resulted in 
the growth of a civilization which 
has but little in comnioii with that 
of other countries. The elevated 
table -lands on the North and West 
are pierced by but few passes. 
High mountain ranges, sandy 
A Native Priest deserts and deep valle^^s cut off 
China from the remainder of the 
continent of Asia, and even to-day, the chief means of 
reaching the country is by sea. This condition kept 
tlie'Chineseiii complete separation from 'the remainder 
of the world and allowed the development of their 
civilization uni n flue need by that ■ of any other 
people. 

The few wandering tribes who came into Eastern 
Asia 2500 to 3000 years before Christ slowly but 
surely replaced the original inhabitants and ’ have 
peopled the entire country, with ' but little mixture of 
races. The Chinese themselves place the population . 
of the country at 400 million, and though some 
authorities insist on a smaller number,' ^ the Chinese 
estimate is, 'generally accepted. ■ Of ' this'.' limber, 
practically all are Gliinese. The Manchu popiilatioii 
is about 4 niillioii. The Thibetans, Mongolians, and 
aboriginal tribes make up small and isolated parts of 
the entire population., , 

The predoniinaiit feature of Chinese life is 
the clan system, with 'which" is connected what is 
knowui to foreigners as ancestor 'worship. The 
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foreigner who has never lived in China, probably all 
Chinese look very niiich alike. On the contrary, the 
clifierences iu appearance, in language and customs 
are as great or greater than the differences to be found 
in any other race sprung from the same stock. 
Hangchow and Soochow are less than 200 miles apart, 
yet their language, customs, dress and even their 
physical characteristics are quite as different as the 
Spanish and French. 

Ill ancestor worship, Christian missionaries have 
found their most serious obstacle. The Chinese 
belief is that parents must be reverenced, no matter 
what their faults may be, and they find repugnant 
a religion which teaches them fhat, if need be, 
they must despise a father or mother. Filiah piety 
is the outstanding cult of all the Chinese sages. The 
parents, and especially the father, must be obeyed 
implicitly during lifetime, and after death, obeisance 
must be made to his memorial tablet. Each home 
includes a temple, in which these memorial tablets are 
enshrined, serving to perpetuate the clan system and 
keep families intact for many generations. It is this 
which makes it iiecessar}' for every Chinese to be 
returned to his home village for burial. 

Sons are necessar}!^ for the perpetuation of ancestor 
worship, and if a Chinese is without a son, he will adopt 
one, who thereafter has all of the rights and privileges of 
a natural son. If he dies suddenl}' without a son his 
relatives will adopt one for him, posthuulousl3^ so that 
the sacred dut}^ of ancestor worship can be carried 
out. Most of the small villages of China are made up 
of members of one family, with wives recruited from 
neighboring villages. So great is the horror of 
intermarriage among the Chinese, that persons of the 
same surname cannot marry, though not related in 
any .. way . 

The supremacy’ of the parents, and the famil^s 
and the insignificance of the individual are well 
exemplified in the marriage arrangements. When 
a boy becomes of marriageable age, the parents 
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\YO:s\Al< S POSITION 


is unlocked, and the bride, with tlie bridegroom make 
obeisance before the latter’s ancestral tablets. The 
two knock their heads on the floor before the father 
and mother of the bridegTooni, and th.e ceremoin^ is 
cojiiplete, Tlien, often for the first time, the two 
see each other’s faces. It is most unlikely that they 
will have had an opportunity to exchange a word be» 
fore meeting in this way as luisband and wife. 

China should be the home of the mother-in-law 
joke, for it is here that the oppressions of the mother- 
in-law are the most tyrannical. The bride is but little 
more than a slave to her liusband’s mother. She lias no 
voice in the management of the home, or in the re- 
gulation of her or her husband’s affairs. All is decided 
by the despotic inotlier-in-la^v, who may beat lier 
sons’ wives, or mistreat them in any way she chooses. 
The only hope for the young wife is to pray for sons, 
so she may in time lead tlie luxurious life of a 
niotlier-in-law. 

If a man can afford it, he is allowed by custom, 
to take secondary wives or concubines, who have 
no legal or social standing. This custom was never 
very prevalent, and is dying out now under the 
opposition of enlightened public opinion. 

Woman’s position in China is socially inferior. It 
is not considered polite to enquire about a man’s wife, 
and she is kept out of sight when callers are in the 
house. Daughters are not mentioned -when one talks of 
his children, and in very poor families, the unwelcome 
girl babies are often killed, or given to one of the 
orphanages maintained l>y Sisters of Charity. How- 
ever, low as the social position of the Chinese woman 
may be, there is no reason to believe that her influence 
is any less powerful in China than elsewhere.- What 
she is denied by social usage, she'gains b3Dier w’omanks 
wits, and the real rulers of ' millions 'of families in 
China are the supposedly down, t rode! en wives. ■ 

The circumstances of ancestor wbrsh Ip 
surround death with the trappings' of. an elaborate 
ceremonial. As death approaches,:., t-lte nostrils and 
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place for the location of the grave. If the family be 
wealthy, the geomaiicers will have a great deal of 
trouble doing this and the expense will be large. The 
grave must be located where no water will reach it, 
and there are many other things to be considered, for 
the location of the grave will largely determine the 
fortunes of posterity. In the meantime, the Taoist 
priests are taking advantage of their infrequent 
opportunities to make money. New incantations are 
suggested, and the family readily pays the expense. 
The geomaiicers and the priests delay the funeral as 
long as there is any opportunity to get more money 
from the bereaved relatives. One day, the latter 
suggest that another geomancer, or another set of 
priests might be able to secure better results, and then 
the date of the funeral and the location of the grave 
are speedily determined on. 

The funeral is an elaborate display, headed by 
priests, who scare away the evil spirits with an un- 
earthly din on cymbals, horns and drums. The 
procession, which is as long as can be afforded, is 
made up of paid mourners, priests, native orchestras, 
huge ornamented sedan chairs containing fruit and 
food, bearers of paper money, etc. Tlie imitation 
paper money, known as ‘'joss paper,’’ is burned and 
scattered all along the route. If the family is one of 
great wealth, the procession will be arranged to pass 
by a number of restaurants, and at each place will 
pause, while the spirit has an opportunity to refresh 
Itself at the banquets served. Many paper imitations 
of clothing, furniture, etc. are burned, in order to 
supply the deceased with the necessities of life in the 
future world. The period of mourning which follows 
is marked by the slovenly dress of the immediate 
relatives, who do not shave or change their clothing, 
seeking to^ create the impression that all the material 
affairs of life have been forgotten in their great grief. 
The memorial tablet is enshrined hr the AncevStral 
Temple, and as these accumulate,, the diverging 
branches of the faniil}' clan are held together by the 
duty of common worship. 
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of superstition is to be found in everything. When a 
Chinese is ill, he will send to the Taoist priests for a 
charm, which consists of a piece of paper with mystic 
characters. The paper is burned, he swallows the 
ashes, and is better at once. When a baby is born, 
a piece of raw ginger is hung outside the house as a 
polite means of warning strangers not to come inside, 
as the presence of a stranger near an infant is supposed 
to have a very bad influence. For every important 
event of life, whether it be a marriage, or the establish- 
iiieiit of a new business venture, a lucky day is selected 
by the geomaiicers. When a new building is started, 
sprigs of green are tied at the tops of the stakes set in 
the ground, so the spirits which inhabit the earth 
will be deceived into thinking the stakes are trees 
and not attempt to wreak vengeance on the builders 
for disturbing them. 

The daily intercourse of the Chinese is tempered 
by a iiniforiii courtesy and many polite fictions, i\. 
Chinese would not think of asking one for the pa,y- 
ment of iiioney which was loaned him, but would ask 
for a ‘ ‘return loan.” A Chinese servant will not quit 
his master^s employ, but will ask for leave to visit the 
tomb of his father, and not return. Perhaps in no 
other country is one’s standing and reputation valued 
so liiglily. The Chinese expression, “ /<? lose face,'' ^ 
signifies the worst punishment that can happen to a 
Cliiiiese. If lie fails to pay his debts on the settle- 
nieut 'tiiiie at New Years, he lias lost face, and there- 
after, lie is a ruined man. Failure to do anything 
one attempts to do- involves a loss' of .face,,wdiicli 'is 
one of the reasons wliy Chinese with , initiative .and 
powers of decision are so rare. They are inspired bp, 
extreme cautioii iii:every thing and, wliether in business . 
or literature, prefer .to, stick, to the old- and .well tried 
methods, in which there is the least risk. Tt is partly 
because of the system of clan and famil}^ responsibility, 
and largely to save face for the family, that the re- 
latives of an absconding debtor will pay tip all his 
obligations, even if it reduces them to poverty. This 
is one of the reasons why the credit of Chinese merch- 
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ants stands so high with foreign traders. His account 
is tacitly guaranteed by all to whom he is related. 

Some of the forms of politeness may appear 
rather grotesque to the foreigner. Chinese do not 
shake hands with each other, but with themselves. 
When a late guest arrives, all who are in the room 
rise and shake their own hands, wdiile the late arrival 
bows to each, shaking his two hands together. After 
the foreigner gets over the novelty of the sight, he 
will realize the advantage of this form over the 
W^estern, for who has not experienced the embarass- 
inent of shaking hands all around in a crowded room ? 
The hat is kept on the head at a banquet or at a call 
as a sign of respect, and if removed for a moment, it 
is with an apology. 

Silk, cotton and linen are the only fabrics used for 
Chinese clothing, the use of woolens being confined 
almost exclusively to clothing of foreign style. In 
cold weather, these thin materials are either, lined 
with fur, or padded with cotton. As the thermo- 
meter goes down, more coats are added, and a very 
cold day will be referred to as a ‘'seven coat dayd^ 
Both men and women wear long gowns which reach 
from the neck to the ankles, though there are great 
differences in the style of cut and material. To the 
foreigner all look alike, but fashion is fickle in China 
as elsewhere, and the Chinese maiden who wants 
to be ill the height of style often has to cut down 
the high collars of last season for the lower one of 
this, or change the method of fastening the garment. 

Beneath this thin gown, trousers are worn. The 
man neatly tucks his trousers inside his short 
stockings, which are secured by a band of silk. If 
he wishes to conform to the strict conventions which 
govern the dress of a gentleman, he will wear silk 
leggings outside the trousers. The women's trousers 
come to the ankle. The skirt which is worn over 
them is transparentTn summer w^eather and in winter 
is open at the sides, being, the: original slit or sheath 
skirt. The sleeves arc always' long,:enoiigh to cover 
the hands, taking the place of gloves during the 
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winter weatlier. Chinese shoes are flimsily construct- 
ed of felt with thick soles and require constant 
repairing. Foreign style shoes are coming more and 
more into common usage. 

The Chinese methods of preparing food are as dif- 
ferent from the Western methods as are their customs 
or dress. The first principle of Chinese cookery 
is that everything must be thoroughly cooked, a wise 
precaution in a country where tlie fields take the 
place of sewers. The foreign method of serving large 
pieces of meat at the table is very repulsive to the 
Chinese, who say that foreigners “make the table their 
butcher shop.” All food is cut into small pieces in 
the kitchen and when served can be handled with chop 
sticks. The Chinese are really most excellent cooks, 
and the first dislike for Chinese food is soon forgot- 
ten by the foreigner. Many missionaries abandon 
foreign food entirely for the Chinese, which they soon 
grow to prefer. Rice is the staple article of diet, 
but the list of dishes offered at a Chinese restaurant 
is a very long one, including everything foreigners 
eat, and a great deal more beside. An ordinary 
Chinese dinner will consist of 6o to 70 courses, and 
will end with soup. Among the strangest dishes, to 
a foreigner, will be birds nest soup, sharks fiiis, and 
eggs wliicli have been pickled in lime until they are 
black with age. China has many native fruits 
with wdiich the foreigner has been glad to become 
acquainted. . 

References for further reading: "Chinese 
ter is tics f' by Arthur H. Smith, "Things Chinese'^ 

7 , Dyer Ball A A he Chinese'' by LS. Thomson,' 
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vjuiiicu auulu me lime or uiinst, glaze was 
discovered, the first meiitiou of it being in the Hau 
Dynasty (2o6 B. C.— A. D. 220). ThiS;gkze was a 
dark greenish, the ware being vitrified, and so hard 
that it could not be scratched with a knife. The 
Chinese were the first to discover that' at a high 
temperature pottery could be glazed ' with powdered 
felspatlnc rock, mixed with limestone or' marble. ■ Out 
of this discovery, and the constant use' of -a very high 
temperature, with great care iii the selection and pre- 
paration of the clays used, the Chinese developed the 
porcelains which mark the highest development of the 
art. But the development was slow, for the next 
tlioiisaiid years after the discovery of glaze- is included 
in the primitive period, the first of five periods into 
which the chronology of Chinese porcelain is divided. 

The primitive period ended ' with ■ the Yuan 
dynasty (1368 ) , and before its close 'great advancement 
had been made from the early brown pots, unglazed, 
and daubed with various colored clays. Duriii'g the 
Tang dynasty, in the seventh century, the industry 
began to flourish and successfully compete witlrtlie 
much older bronzes for the attention of. art conn.ois- 
seiirs, hi the following* Sung dynasty (.960 to, laSo), 
the industry was firmly esiablislied 'under Imperial 
patronage, a royal ^ inanitfactiiry being established at 
Ching-teh-chen, this district remaining eve'r .since as 
the center of the industry. Contemporary writings 
describe the porcelain of that period as being ‘'blue as 
the sky, fragile as paper, bright_ as,, a, ''mirror,' and 
sonorous as a plaque of jade stone*” 

Crackle is supposed to have been known dtirhig the 
hitler part of this period., Its discovery a s’ probably 
accideiUah but the Chinese devel0'{>€d-/it To a.,, high 
stale o\ pvrfectio!L To produce thin 
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and shipments to Europe began, by way of Portuguese 
trading vessels. This led to certain changes in design, 
to comply wdth what was thought to be European 
taste. 

The most famous porcelain of the Ming dynasty 
was produced during the short reign of Suen-te 
(1426-1436), the favorite design being pale blue 
flowers. The product of Ching Hwa (1465-1488) is 
most frequently copied. The system of marking 
china by means of characters which show^ the reign 
under which the piece was made, originated during 
the Ming dynasty, but only one piece of a set was 
marked. Decorations of this period are usually in five 
colors; green was the predominating color and hence 
such pieces are classed as faniille vert. Other colors 
used are: blue under the glaze, red, yellow and deep 
purple over it. The blue and white made in the Ming 
period are remarkable for the purity of color. 

The third period of porcelain was introduced with 
the Manchu dynasty, 1644, and extended to the end 
of the reign of Kang Hsi, 1723. The Imperial pottery 
works were destroyed more than once in the 17th 
century as a result of rebellions and the Manchu in- 
vasion, but the early Manchu Emperors gave the 
industry their protection and their reigns saw the 
height of artistic production reached. Kang Hsi, 
the second of the Manchu Emperors, was the only 
ruler of China wdio remained on the throne for a com- 
plete cycle of sixty years, and during this time some of 
the most notable pieces were produced. Attempts were 
made to reproduce the green and blood-red glazes of 
former times, but tbe results were different, and the^ 
sang de boeuf reached perfection. The blue and white 
pieces of the M ing dynasty were perfected not only with 
greater .decorative’ skill but tbe cobalt blue was more 
brilliant.' and the purity and quality of -the white glaze 
superior. , . The hawthorn ginger jars were produced. 
Many, specimens. of this period- have no date marks a.t 
all, for a rather curious reason. In 1677 the 
superintendent of the factory gave orders that the 
name of the Emperor should no longer be used as a 
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mark, because with bis name on it, the accidental 
breaking of a piece of porcelain would amount to an 
act of disrespect to the Emperor, Pieces marked with 
empty rings may be ascribed to the few years following 
1677, during which the order was enforced. The 
three most famous monochrome glazes of the reign 
were: apple green, sang de boeuf and peach bloom. 
During the Kang Hsi period the familie vert, or fine 
colored porcelain with a brilliant green usually 
predominating, were first made and are much sought 
after and highly prized by connoisseurs and to even a 
greater degree does this apply to what is termed 
“tliree color Kang Hsi.” Some of the specimens of 
the latter have sold at enormous prices, especially the 
black glazed background. The marks of the period 
vary but the most common are double circles and the 
fungus leaf. 

Following this came the short Yung Cliing period, 
wliicli lasted thirteen years, from 1723 to 1736. Short 
as it was, the period marked many advances, largely 
because of the personal interest taken in the art by the 
Emperor. - The drawing is better than that of any 
preceding period, and the designs were' assigned to 
smaller space on the pieces, so that the porcelain itself 
could be admired. Owing, to' an inferior supply of 
Gohait, the blue wasiiot so good as before, but to balance 
this defect, the rose color, from, gold, was discovered, 
giving* birth to the .great rose family. The fine stipple 
work of Y ling ' Ching . distinguishes it from the broad, 
bold washes of color of the preceding period. 

The Kieii Eiing reign ■ (1736-1795) will always 
stand out as a ' distinctive period. It represents the 
higliest technical skill and' the perfectioii of not only 
quality but details and finesse.; The beautiful familie 
rose was perfected ■ and reached- its; highest stage of 
development, ■ With'' the.’ perfection of: details, how- 
ever. a certain amo'nnt of ’the forceful character and 
strength which.cliaracterized'- the- Kang Hsi period was 
lost. During the first -part of the period of Kieii Lung 
there were but: few changes ' from the "ware of the 
preceding reign. - Then a uew-^ director of the Imperial 
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works was appointed and fiirtlier experimejits in tiie 
rose^ color carried out. The pink, rub}- and rose egg 
shell plates and dessert services which were so popular 
abroad were produced during this reign. As this 
period was so much longer than that of Yiuig Cluhng, 
the production was larger and for that reason the 
period is of more importance from the stand-point of 
the collector. However, there is little difference in 
the class of production, and it is difficult even for the 
expert to tell to whicli reign nmuy pieces belong, un- 
less the distinguishing marks are present. 

The modern period of procelaiii making in Cliina 
extends from the close of the reign of Kien Lung to 
the present time and has been distinguished b3’'^iio 
remarkable developments. The indiistr}^ has suffered 
a great deal through rebellions and misrule, the works 
at Ching-teh-chen being destroyed by the Tafpings. 
A few new types have been produced, but the potters 
have chiefly confined themselves to the reprod\ictioii 
of older masterpieces, to copying Wedgwood and 
Sevres and making pottery in semi-European style to 
meet the demands of the treaty port Chinese, A 
poor quality of blue and white was made in large 
quantities to meet the demand from Europe. 

It is most difficult for any but the expert 
cleteriDliie the period to which specimens of porcel 
belong, for the potters have alwa3^s copied the best 
works of, the preceding periods. As the mark has 
beeii copied also, it seldom means anything but an 
indication of the period to which- the particular tv 
of porcelain belongs. The collector will find nothi 
earlier than the M.iiig dynasty in the shops, of 
there are dozens in every city of China. If there, a 
any. specimens of the .Siing’^dynasty extant, -they a 
,111, the great collections of the royal ’ famib.!,, ' a 
former Hanchii ofiicials. The pieces -offered ■ in, tli 
shops to-day b€.‘loiig to a much later date, fe,w of, the 
being more than lOO years okl. 
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Painting.— China can boact- of . 
great painters for th^ oast tfvii ^ s“ceessiou of 
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Bronzes, — Bronze work represents the oldest 
form of art in China, and the history of the develop- 
ment of bronze can be traced rather clearly for 3000 
years. The earliest specimens in the collections of 
toda}^ date back to the Chang and Chow dynasties, 
(1766-255 B. C.) These bronze vessels are chiefly of 
a ceremonial type and the forms have been repeated 
in both bronze and brass to the present day with but 
slight changes. The older pieces display a savagery 
of design in contrast to the delicacy and refinements 
of later Chinese art. Very early in the history of 
the art, conventional designs of real or fabulous 
animals were used as decorations. The early pieces 
are covered with red, green and brown patina, and 
later pieces show excellent counterfeits of these evi- 
dences of age. 

In pieces dating about 500 B. C. the highest 
development of the art is found, when specimens 
were magnificently decorated with gold and silver and 
the earlier crudities of technique had disappeared. 
The later pieces are more elaborate and less austere 
in design. More refinement of form was shown after 
the 2nd century A. D., owing to the infinence of 
Biidhisiii, which bad been introduced into the 
country. The art suffered a decline in the Tang 
dynasty, was revived in the Sung and later by the 
Mings, the highest excellence of the renaissance being 
reached under the reign of Kang Hsi, the great 
Manclui Emperor. Chinese dealers often seek to 
delude the traveler by offering him clever imitations of 
old bronze pieces, made of brass. The difference can 
easily be detected by the ring. 

ArehlteetllFe, — China has but little to offer in 
the way of architecture, most of the buildings being 
small and of the conventional Chinese design. Bricks 
and wood are used almost exclusively and no, building 
IS, known to exist which dates' earlier than the iitli 
.century. However, the p.resent buildings are of the 
.'.same type as those of the 4th and. Sth.ceiitiiry B,. C. 
With the exception of the pagodas and . the buildings 
in . the treaty ports, there are. few structures in China 
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iiiveiitioii' of silk to tlie wife of the Third Emperor, 
who, for that reason, has been deified with the iiaine 
of Yiteii-fi. It is certain that silk worms were reared 
about her time (B. C. 2600) and for iilain^ centuries 
the secret was jealously guarded by the Chinese. The 
methods of production were learned from China by 
Japan and the latter country now produces, for 
foreign sale, a larger amount of silk than China. 
Cliinahs aiiiiiial production is increasing, but not so 
fast as the world’s demand. 

Great care is taken in the cultivation of the 
mulberry tree, which forms the chief food for the silk 
worms. These trees are planted in rows five or six 
feet apart and are carefully pruned down, never being 
allowed to grow to a height of more than six feet. 
They live about fifty years. The coarser kinds of 
silk, including pjongee, are produced from worms 
which feed on oak leaves. The wild mulberry, which 
attains a lieiglit of forty feet, is also used, but all of 
the fine silk is produced from the small domestic trees. 

The eggs of the silk worm, carefully preserved 
during the winter, are hatched out artificially about 
the time the mill berry leaves are ready to supply their 
food. ■ In some places hatching trays not unlike 
poultry incubators are used, but the greater part of 
tlie silk of China is produced by peasants, wlio liatch 
the worms by the heat of tlieir bodies, or between 
blankets placed beneath tlie bed. The newly hatched 
worms are no larger tlian a hair, and about one tenth 
of an inch long, one ounce of eggs producing about 
'30,000 worms. With tlieir voracious appetites, the 
worms consume liiige cjuantities of mulberry leaves,' 
often , iiioiilting or casting their skins to make room 
for, their rapid growth. The worms produced from, 
one .ounce of eggs will, in their short' lifetime, 
consiiiiie a" ton of leaves. During this time, the ' 
worms are carefully tended, -the .Chinese ..observing ,, 
many superstitious precautions' regarding*., them. 
They believe that , any noise is 'very harmful, ■' and 
when a visitor is . taken , into a- feeding slied, he is 
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catitionecl not to make any sound, while the worms 
die iiifoiiiied of his arrival, so that any breach of 
etiquette he may make will not startle them. From 
Lie time they are hatched, the worms are supplied 
plentifully with leaves, only good specimens being 
offmed them.^ Ihe men usually wash their hands 
heiore gathering the leaves. The worms are part- 
icu arly hungry after each moulting period, and will 
l ien eat t\venty times tlieir weight in leaves. At 
maturity, alter a life of about one month, the worm 
IS two inches long. 

It then climbs to the top of loose bundles of 
btiaw which have been provided for the occasion 

watch 

viLi tune to prevent crowding, 

u inch would result in double cocoons. A few threads 
aie attached to the straw by the worm, which 
nnmediately begins spinning, moving its head round 

It tcToTes ifsdf T?'"" 

e., closes Itself. The spinning is completed in three 
tmdisturbed, the moth will 
through the sheath in another ten days 

kihecf \vithi?°‘'''”’f'' «nd the chrysalis 

-ormlete i ."" "i' T’’' spinning is 

1 hib can be done either bv steamino* the 

oocooms, or packing them with leaves and sa! T a ia? 
which IS buried in the ground. ^ 

The cocoons are .sold to the filatures a few 
f.fc. to supply eggs lor the following crop. The cvcle 

J ti.e ordinary .silk wonn extends oLr tL 

cocoons annualiv. ’The 
>^o.ms which feed on oak leaves are not fed by their 
-pels, but are placed on the trees, beino- re’moved 
new ttees as fa.st as they exhaust the leaves Thev 

TUer ShereT”' "" ti>ey 

■dSlhcTudirT filatures have been 

. U... 1 CC with foreign machinery in Shaiu'-lni 
»ton, Hangchow, Hankow, Soochow and othe; 
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places, and these, to a great extent, have replaced the 
more pnnm.ve methods of silk manufacture. How- 

^lant ies 0?^-!^'%^'’ enormous 

quantities of s.ik. More tlian 300 varieties are made 

c?tv s >'>ethods. Each silk producing 

cit3 IS famous for the manufacture of one or more 

Wn coming from 

U^ns eh and iie richest brocade.s being made S 

Soochow. Probably the best stocks in the country 
Thf fi" ;■« the Ciiinese shops of Shanghai. 

I he fines^t crepe.s ,n liuudreds of shades can be bought 
at $t t;o - a yard, or about $22 for a bolt of 17 yards^ 
''' colors or flecked with go d are 
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Carving. ^^Ihe patience and industry of the 
Chme.se make them excellent carvers, though their 
work ,s distinguished by the tedious care with which 

artistic qualities. 

It orj is one of their favorite materials, aud few are 
aole to believe that the carved ivory balls one inside 
another .sometimes to the number of twenty can be 
pi ocluced without recour.se to .some trick. But thi.s is 
the kind ^ot work in which the Chinese carver 
celights. Ihe outside ball i.s carved and through 
roles m be .surface, tools are introduced and the 
insKle ball tietaclied from its shell. This iirocess is 
repeated until the small central hall is reachec^ all 
can-M 1 f‘C.sign.s. Elaborately 

SJ "r '‘i to decorate 

lesTWes ? ■ ‘ •‘^o'uetiiues in private 

rcsiuti ce.s. Sman images are carved from ivory iad- 

soap Stone, _ or seeds. A favorite material is J/aded 
toots wnica are carved into fantastic .shapes o> genu 
poEsned and varnrshed. Under the trainiim oV 
toreigner.s, the Ciiinese produce some maonificeS 
ttmod ineces. _ At Siccawei, near Shaiiglmi the 
J - n s maintain a furuiture factory where Chine.se 

"Ail pnce.s in this book are quoted in Mexican currency 
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boys are employed. Some of tlie productions of this 
place have been used in decorating the palaces of 
Europe, and many travelers carry home one of their 
carved camphor wood boxes as the richest trophy of 

aie offered for sale, and the visitor should be wary of 
iad^e^RSl'^ 'n^ soapstone, which is often offered as 

Kaaf was unknown to the Chinese 

before the coming of the missionaries, but is now 
quite iiiiportaut among the minor industries. As lace 
n akmg has been taught by missionaries coming froS 
all parts of the world, the visitor will find almost 
every variety of lace produced by the Chinese and 
at prices which cannot be duplicated elsewhere But 

Hbor^^^n purchaser, for with 

titof • 1 , there i.s a teudeticy to use cheaD 

desinW "i' pieces. Those 

hfch m aud^ar exact copies of laces made while 

l ade in Tnni 1 siniilarly 

Hitr/- many travelers testify to the fact 

that the prices in China are much clieaner A 

at 4^to gro^or^'^'f purchased 

at I- to So Rose Point or other laces 
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thread aroitiid the needle, the result being ;similar to 
the French knot, but much finer. The high esteem 
ill which the Chinese hold ail ancient products is more 
justified in embroidery than in many other things, 
for with the recent introduction of analyne dyes, and 
attempts to cop}’ foreign patterns, the harmony and 
beauty of the older pieces has almost entirely dis- 
appeared. 

The richest examples of modern embroidery are 
to be seen in theatrical costumes, for no producer of 
iVmerica or Europe ever lavished on his theatrical 
costumes one half -of the expense that is borne .by 
the actors themselves in China. One costume worn 
by an actor will have required the labor of ten 
■ or twelve women for five years, and during the 
performance lie will appear in many different garments. 
Naturally, fashions in these expensive gowns do not 
.change rapidly. 

A great deal of embroidery is produced now for 
foreign sale by the women and girls in mission schools 
and the traveler will be able to secure fine pieces at 
but a fraction of the cost at home. A large quantity 
of embroidered mandarin robes and other purely 
Chinese products are offered for sale at the Chinese 
pawnshops and curio shops, often at prices which 
barely cover the original cost of the material. With 
■the establishment of the Republic, these elaborate 
ceremonial costumes have been abolished for plainer 
dress, and there is no longer any native cleniand for 
theui:. 

Lacquer Ware* — The Chinese very early learn- 
ed the uses of products of the varnish tree and from it 
made, , centuries ago, wonderful pieces of lacquer 
ware which are not excelled by the present products 
of Japan. The sap of, the varnish tree is drawn .when 
the tree reaches an age of ■ seven . ^ years, .bei.ng 
collected .ill mid- and. late summer for the use of, the 
lacquer makers. The wood to .be lacquered Is care- 
fully polished and ' covered wdth thin, paper ■ or fine', 
silk. Over this is placed a layer of varnish, covered 
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with a mixture, often of emery powder red 

Md v.„..ilU„.,, ,aJ 

materials. The piece is tlien dried aud 
the whole process repeated, from three to eighteen 
times. When pieces are to bear a design, it is drlw 
on heavy paper and then marked with fine pin pr kks 
design IS transferred to the piece by Vv?dered 
chdljc,, and drawn with a needle. Carved laconer :« 
very expensive and is seldom produced now its 
mainifactnre, a dark paste, in which powdered es-p- 
shells have been ini.xed, is applied to t^iie wood anf 
allowed to dry. The piece is tLn carved ai d seve" , 
coats of red varnish applied. several 

whole process of lacquer making is tedious 
time. Foreigners have been 
unwilling to give the Chinese workmen enough time 
to complete pieces ordered and as a result h ferW 
methods of_ inaiiufacture have become prevLnt 
The work is done in dust proof rooms 
without a good deal of physical sufferin<r as\ht raw 
varnish is very irritating to the skin an^’ win ^ ^ 

small boils The oldest Vc[men 7 oMa%„r;”va?e^^^^^ 
the shops belong to the Ming dynasty^ Thf. fi * 
present day products come from Ningpo ai.d FoLh^w 

Products.— More than loo kinds of 
Ciiiiiese goods pass through the Maritime Pncf* 
for export, the principal" one bS^ k ' i n 
annually at ^13,400.000. Otfier p r,ciSf ’produm. 
for export are; beans and products 71 c?i ' 

.^ 4 .^ 42 , ^ 00 * cotton y'o Rot ’ ;64>94d,ooo; tea, 
686 non'- ' ^3j02i,ooo; skins and furs 

,.o/“,ooiyooo ; sesamum seed, /i Q'27 6rn . . /V ’ 

oils, /1, 781,700 ; medicines hnf ^anS’ IrfdSi " 
1,050,000; strawbraid, /’i 7 — ^^’ots, 

/Tins -nr. mi 'V^’°35 >/o; 5, wool, 700, 000; 
* 4 o»s 09 O .1 he mineral resources of Cl”na are 
^^ly undeveloped, and the present ‘ lar-e 

of iron and coal are consumed locally^^ ^ 
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Y an Imperial Edict, following' a 
successful Republican revolution, 
the Mancbus abdicated from the 
throne of China and acquiesced 
in the establishinent of a Re- 
publican form of government. 
The Abdication Edict was dated 
February 12, 1912, and at the 
time this is wnitten it is too early 
to discuss the Republican govern- 
ment beyond saying that there 
is every reason to believe tliat 
it will .succeed. The system of 
government which it replaced had 
existed unchanged for several 
thousand years, for although the 
Chinese have often rebelled against 
tyrannical rule, they were quite content, until recent- 
ly, .with the form of government to which they were 
accustomed. 

It is too much to expect that the Republican 
authorities will make immediate changes in forms so 
old, and much of the old S3^stem will survive, temper- 
ed by a constitution, elected legislative bodies, and 
a new sense of individual political rights. Tliere- 
fore anytlnng written at the present time about 
tlie g'overiiiiieiit of China must be a description of the 
old system which is passing, rather than of the new 
which lias; not been full}' developed. 

Theoretically the government of China was an 
absolute monarchy, strengthened by the- fiction that 
the Emperor was the ‘SSon of Heaven,’' wvho made 
obeisance.; direct, to the divine powers,. . leaving 
his subjects to follow Budhism-,- Taoism .-or Ghristiaii- 
ity just as they liked...- ' This fiction had behind 
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it many centuries of Chinese c::c: 

llie usurping Maucliusdid not fail 
of this and alti 
the sword, they 

Tlie Manchu 1....^, 

elaborate ceremonial of thei 

secured for themselves an a^ ^ 

whicli was accorded to the old Ch 
“the mother and the father” of hi: 

In theory, the Emperor 
power of life and death c., 
regulate their lives down to the li 
uol^ amenable to any earthly 
decisions there was no 
by Doards of councillors *and 
necessary for him to follow th 
pretend to do so. J" 
he was subject only to tL_ ‘ 
manifested by floods and fauii 
been unwise, or by rebelliom 
tyrannical. 

Hie ancient Chinese S 5 ’stein 
Manchus was a curii 
rule. The unit of government w 
usually consisted of a single hamlet w 
uig farm laud, although in the laro-. 
villages might be included within “t 
chief officer of the village was the ' 
head-man, who, in theory, was e^ 
villagers and then received official n 
u^s the representative of his fellow 
o&cia capacities and in ordinary tini 
official with whom they came in conta< 
This democratic form of selecting 
however, with the Tipao and all otlien 
leceived their appointment and thei 
nom Peking. Eeaviiig out of con 
uumerous boards and councils which ; 
imperor, the chief administrative offi 
n-as the Viceroy, appointed as over-go\ 


customs and tradition, 
-—1 to take advantage 
nough they had seized the country bv 
insisted on the moral right to rule 
Emperors faithfully observed the 
:r Chinese predecessors and 
•ppearaiice of the reverence 
-ninese Emperors, as 
people. 

was supreme, held the 
over his subjects, could 
uiblest detail, was 
authorit 3 ^ and from his 
up appeal. Though surrounded 
advisors, it was not 
advice, or even to 
tils rule was b}' divine right and 
jie displeasure of heaven, 
...nine when his rule had 
IS when it had been 
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or more provinces, each of which may or may not 
have had its own Governor. There were eight 
Viceroys for the eighteen provinces. Three of tlie 
provinces were under a Governor with no Viceroy, 
and seven were under a Viceroy with no Governor, 
the later tendency being to abolish the post of Gover- 
nor ill those provinces hi which the Viceroy resided. 
Among Chinese the Governor was known as Inspector, 
a name which survived his former status, when he 
made periodic visits to the provinces to see that the 
provincial officials were properly attending to their 
duties,* Tater he became a permanent resident and 
enjoyed authority supreme in his own province, but 
subject to the check of the Viceroy and the Tartar 
General, the latter person, usually a Manchu, having 
command of the Manchu garrisons in the various 
provinces. Other provincial officials were the 
Treasurer, Judge, and Coiiimissioner of Education, 
he latter being a recent addition to the list. 

Within the province, the unit of governinental 
administration was the district, made up of several 
villages. A few districts formed a prefecture, while 
two or more prefectures formed a circuit, under the 
jurisdiction of a Taotai. The Taotai was an assistant 
to the Governor, having charge of military opera- 
tions within his own circuit. The Prefect W’as a 
means of commuuicatiou between the lower officials 
and his superiors, rarely exercising any executive 
powers, but acting as a court of appeal from the 
District Magistrates, when the resources of the 
litigants enable them to enjoy the luxury of an 
appeal. The District Magistrate was the lowest in 
tank of all of those appointed by Peking and the 
representative of the throne who came in closest 
•contact with the people. 

It would be very difficult to find, in any other 
'government, officials whose duties corresponded to 
.those of any Chinese official of the old order. la 
dlieory he was able to undertake any task, no matter 
liow technical. If troops were to be provided, tribute 
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paid, dikes to be built, and, in later days, railways 
projected, the "Viceroys and Governors were ordered 
to perform the various tasks, the government at 
i eking lately gomg any farther in its commands 
than to demand that certain results be accomplished 
leaving the manner of accomplishment entirely at the 
discretion of the ofncial who received the Imperial 
Edict. In practice, _ each ofEcial shifted the task 
always to Ins immediate inferior and in this constant 
s liihing of work, most of it finally reached the 
JiSLrict Magistrate, who was last on the list and had 
to satisfy his superiors that the work had been done 
1 he source of power, the gradations of rank and the 
hiftiug of tasks, were usually indicated in the 
proclamations of the District Magistrate, a typical 
one beginning: 

. ‘‘The Magistrate has had the honor to receive 

Slhf?r f a directions 

ot die iaotai, moved by the Ireasiirer and the Jiido-e 

recipients of the commands of their excellencierthe 
\iceroyand the Governor, acting at the instance of the 
oreign^ Board, who have been honored with His 
Majesty s conimaiids.” Then follows the commaiid 
am tne signature of the Magistrate who indicates 
again .ne sources of the command which in theory 
came u'om the Emperor, although it might concern 

IS cSSg%E''‘'“‘ abolishment of a 

coinmissioner, tax collector, road and bridcre sn- 
pernitendent, treasurer, commissioner of education 
chief ot police, and assumed all the duties hqi^oIi ’ 
attended to by the officials found in a county or town 
of another country. The annual salary of kTs ffilsy 
official amounted to ^12 to ^36 with an allowance of 
a larger sum granted “ for the eiicoiiravT™ 
integrity among officials.” But thrS was 
indication of the emoluments of the office which 
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might be and often were a thousand times the amount. 
He was equipped with a large number of subord- 
inates, yameii runners, messengers, jailors, clerks, 
and tax collectors, for all of whom he must provide 
and all of whom must, to the extent of the op- 
portunities offered by their delegated powers, provide 
for him. 

In theory separated from him but in practice 
under the orders of the Magistate was the Tipao, or 
village headman, who has been mentioned as being 
in theory elected by his fellow villagers. Sometimes 
the village consisted of only one family clan in which 
event the Tipao was the head of the family, or clan, 
or by local custom the office succeeded from father to 
son. In other places, the theory of election was but 
seldom carried out. The Tipao was a man of con- 
siderable authority, having charge of title registers 
and acting as a kind of constable for the administra- 
tion of criminal law, but the office, under an adverse 
City Magistrate could be made a very unpleasant 
one. The Tipao was responsible for the good behavior 
of all his fellow villagers ; if one of them comniited a 
crime and was not caught and handed over to justice, 
the Magistrate might .satisfy the letter of the law by 
inflicting punishment on the Tipao. By taking 
advantage of every opportunity to do this, the 
Magistrate had it in his power to dictate the naming 
of the Tipao, and when the two worked together in a 
friendly way, the emoluments of their offices were 
greatly increased and the life of the Tipao became 
endurable^ Tims the election was seldom resorted 
to, but the villagers gave their tacit consent to the 
appoiiitnieut or otherwise the Magistrate experienced ■ 
a .period of tiirbiilency'' in his district wdiich elided 
only with the selection of a satisfactory Tipao. ' 

Although possessor of supreme authority in Ids 
territory, the Magistrate 'w-as as careful,, in all of his' 
official functions as in the selection of the Tipao, not to 
offend public opinion or to presume too much on his 
power. His one aim was to serve his three years 
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term of office with no disturbances in his dist-ict 
whicli would attract the attention of his sunen'ors 
I he people always knew very effective methods of 
enibarass.ng a too-officious Magistrate. Whl? the 
tax collectors who, along with the taxes, must collect 
t-.eir own salaries and emoluments for all o'-’ the 
superior officers, made unusually heavy demands the 
people m the country rioted and set fire to tim officij 
} aineii. In the aties the guilds declared a cessation 
IS a strike, lockout and boycott com 
blued, tnereby effectively cutting off all the fficidemsi' 
revenue of the officials and soon attracting af en ion 
from the superiors of the lAIagistrate in eSre-ne 
cases hiey seized the Magistrate, bound him and 
carnec! him to the Governor’s or the Taotai’ i-amen 

toio .S;?; nJ more 

misused authority have beer ’^oi no- on 

jllilpSiSSSS 

I" vScS'" i' "t 

usually ‘atteiderbvTrom w7oo tfia 
out of whom only 'a few huS woukHass" 
successful ones again, were entitled to comnete in the 
t Metropolitan Examination at Peking Out of 

3^ wouldllScL?;, aS thfiS of’tir^’^"'^''' 

placed on a list from which offi • • ^ ^ 

pa. -a., SIS" 

eujoymg the dignity and wealth of officiaf life ^ 
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Within the last century of Manclui rule tins 
ancient civil service fell into disuse and in its place 
was siibstitiited a rather open system of selling official 
positions. Under the later years of the Maiicliiis this 
system w-as highly developed and p>ractically every 
official, before receiving his appointment, was 
squeezed of enormous sums, only a . small part of 
which ever found its way into the government treasury. 
Secret as these transactions naturally were, residents 
of China generally knew the sums paid for various 
offices. For instance, a cabinet position was supposed 
to cost. about 200,000 taels, and the lucrative post of 
Taotai of Shanghai was worth 100,000 taels for each 
year the encumbent held office. In addition to these 
lump sums, the prospective official was compelled to 
oil his way to those in power by liberal gifts to all 
the hangers on of the big yamens, and to the eunuchs 
ill the Forbidden City. 

This purchase price of tlie office was an invest- 
ment which the office holder soon regained b}’ similar 
deals for the official positions included in his patronage, 
and it was customary for the relatives and friends of 
an aspiring young man to finance him for the purchase 
of an office, confident that he would soon be able, to 
repay tlie amount invested. Occasionally during tlie 
last years of Manclin rule an appointment was made 
for literary ability only, but it was seldom to a lucra- 
tive post. 

With this outright sale of offices, the Manchus 
exercised a great deal of discretion in their distribu- 
tion and planned always to prevent the ascendancy of 
any one person to, an extent tliat would endanger 
their own siipreniacy. With;, the exception of ,' JMan- 
c],niria, \vl,iic]i was governed by . Ihe , Manchus, no 
official was appointed' , to , serve in the province in 
.which he was borii , -so that- all officials, in China were 
aliens to the people with whom'; they lived, just as the 
Mancliiis,. ,were aliens- to ' the ■■ count r\y as , a .whole. 
Often ail official could- not speak the .dialect of the 
province in wdiicli he .served and carried on all his 
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official relations through interpreters. When t 
received appointments, tliey tool with tiTem , 1 ? 
letinues of servants and attendants, and in the case of 
e ug ler officials, such as a Governor or a Viceroy 
they were accompanied into the strange province hv 
picked guards from their native place^who re ained 
to protect their masters from tlie wratli of the people 

tl,M /” ancient precaution to prevent 

the foi Illation of a personal following bv an official^ 
the Manchus were always careful if, fi' • ° 

.......s, .0 ™ f'o, . d'ffe , 

When the president of a board was letTs sa/ ^ 

m^mm 

oppressor. tiieir common 

b.n, 

iiiigs. 'J'lie Viceroys ’and official 

their offices at high pricesVrom the bought 
Cliinese officials and they - fv ^-’8“ 

regain the price paid and o' expected to 

«,™ -"f 

trequeiit presents necessom fr> 1. -‘‘oiii-se.ve.s .or the 
Peking in order to iiial-e' rhei,- 'f- aidiiorities in 

The same a^Lii evteLv f ^'“durable. 

line to the' District Ma»istraV°^"° official 

careful to empiov o-oori to^ ^ alwa^'s 

tlenliou to'Sl®™,,!**,"!"!""' ‘■f' P““ ‘“‘i' 
tue lepmr ot roads or bridges in a 



'district which would be his lioiue for only a sliort 
time, and under circumstances which made everytliiiig 
spent on repairs reduce his private income. 


The method by which tlie tax burden was 
distributed in China affords a striking illustration of 
the timorous but grasping rule of the Maiiclius. 
‘'Chihli, the Metropolitan Province, has nearly half 
its area outside the wall, under the Mongolian system, 
and nearly half the area within the wall was granted 
in military tenure to Maiiclui princes and nobles, 
exempt from land tax ; and yet tliis province is third 
ill the •amount of land tax returned, collected from 
less tliaii a third of its area. The three provinces 
(vShaiisi, Shantung and Honan ) immediately adjoining 
Chihli, and within the more direct reach of the Peking 
garrivSon, are respectively first, second and fourtli on 
the list ; Shansi, rated above all other provinces, is 
poor and exposed to climatic vicissitudes, but is 
attackable from Peking and from Mongolia as well. 
Of, the remoter provinces it is sufficient to mention 
Kwangtuiig, one of the richest provinces of the 
Empire rated tenth among the eigiiteeii provinces ; 
and Hupeh, with great agricultural wealth rated 
tliirteentl.1.’* 

This basis of taxation was established by an 
Imperial decree of 1713 which provided that the land 
taxes as collected for that year sliould be fixed and 
immutable for all time, no increase or changes being 
allowed under any circumstances. The method by 
wliicii it was distributed showed tiie Manchii theory 
of taxation, to squeeze as much as possible from the 
nearliy provinces wliich would be ea.sily reached by 
troops from: Peking, in case of a -revolt,, and to levy 
very liglit taxes on tho.se remote', provinces which 
iiiiglit be able to create; a great deal of trouble. 

It must not be supposed. ■ however, . that the 
wisdom of this theory of taxation wa.s- appreciated by 

Trade and Administration of the Chinese Empire” 
by H. B. Morse. 



tne modern tax collectors, nor did they allow the 
immutable assessments of 1713 to remain unchanged 
in the two centuries which followed. During that 
tune the taxes were increased by artificial additions 
and accretions until they were from two to ten times 
the assessed amount. Every change in the fluctuatine 
currency was made an excuse for this, and in the 
annual rounds of the tax collector, he always tried to 
co.ject as nmch as po.ssible and the people tried to pay 
” Included in the amount collected 

■n as “ cost of collec- 
was siipposed to 
as weiras the 


collect as i 

as little as possible. 1 

was always a variable item know.. _ 
of wlvicli the collectors 
derive the emoluments of his office 
suppoi t of his superiors, a part of the revenue derived 
noTb! ‘n reaching the Imperial Clan, 

^ remittances, bnt as personal 

gifts irom minor officials. Just what part of the in- 

it government sources, 

ocf*" say, but various authorities have 

bei'ncffrl,‘S® amount of taxes actually collected as 
as collJS ‘ returned 

Beginning with the purchase of his office from 
the Impel lal Clan, every condition of which tended to 
encourage bribery aud corruption on the plrt of the 
Ch.nese oflicials.^ His term of office, secured at a 
trouble.some intrigue, was .served 
‘ r province among people with whom he 

lad IK) sympathy, and to whom he was often antao-o 

appointee, or come to another nnder.standino- with his 
a second contribution. Obvionslv 
c.H necessary ror him to improve ea^di official hour 

tl» sro,.„.kof .nd^fodO acieSrit 
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after repeated oSers (this formula being iuvariabiel 
the actual conditions uucler which the ilanchus 
awaided oftice were as follows; after the pavnieut of 
an agreed sum to those liaviug the appointment 
in ciiarge, and liberally rewarding all the hangers on 
o. the court, the Chinese official took over the office 
with the tacit understanding that he would be allowed 
money as possible out of it. His 
official instructions were full of bigh sounding 
pnrases, exnortnig him to patriotism, hoiiestv and 
.jUention to duties, but in practice they were entirely 
uirteieivt. Lisuaily his understanding of his oflicial 
instructions ainounted to this: ” You have now paid 
a good sum tor the office to wliich vou have been 
appointed for three years, and you 'are eiithled to 
laice as much out of the office as possible during 
that tune. As you prosper we will exnecc vou to 
show an unselfish spirit by occa.sioiial gffts to our- 
selves. As to the government of the province, (or 
•neiec.. or district) do tlie best you can. W'e will 
not interfere, and all we ask is that you do not 
niake the taxes so heavy that the people will rebel.” 

popular American phrase, tlie instructions 
might be snniined up; ” We don’t expect vou lo be 
;.4k)od5 but <10 be careful/^ 

Chinese official life each office, with its 
I iiuiniitive salary, came to be very accurately rated 
mu those in power knew the posibilities of each of 
urn 2000 appointments controlled in Peking. Kach 
official expected, as a matter of course, to receive all 
or the petty grafts of his predecessor and to add as 
many new ones as his ingenuity could devise. Na- 
uiirally they grew with each succession and some of 
uie most lucrative ones represented the gradual 
accretion of years. 

Tlie transportation of tribute rice offered a ^ood 
example of this. This tribute rice coming froin the 
southern and Yangt.sze Valley provinces, was'formerly 
Canal,; each provincial gover^ 
nor thiongh whose territory the shipments gassed 
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a^Luniig certain sums for the expense of traiispor- 
auon. Ill addition to this, eacli governor was 
cuaiged with the maintenance of the canal and for this 
was g-iven a specified allowance. Finally, with the 
I artial filling up of the canal and the establishment 
of coast steamship lines, it became niiich cheaper to 
taifeport the rice in the steamships than in the canal 
^ aiges. Practically all of the shipments were made in' 

! II but in theory the rice was 

still hauled over the Grand Canal and for this purpose 

n^^i “““giuary barges was maintained at o-reT- 
offiml expense. At frequent intervals this fleet" w^ 
des lojeu by a. storm and was theoretically rebuilt all 
c w.iich added to the income of a laro-e bodv’ of 

one'Tf ' mio" '"‘1 is oi.lv 

o ti,/n of examples which might be given 

0 the manner n. whicli the Chine.se official re-a „ed 

tlie price paid for his office. le^aineU 

to of official life in China extended 

ri^le IWI “f"’” ‘be Manchti 

soon s^ I ii appointment to one high official 
ran" - of • m through all the lower 

hl .'self bi.s efforts to recoup 

tlir term ‘‘ct- i "'",S “'e pre.sent century 

inefficieiicv, corriipLu^a'ild tyr^"^ "" synonym for 

r £? , oS w-SSsureJl’cliieTf:;- 

1 flfl Si^ri :rl by his tolerance 

wi o thoso o honesty, gained the 

n.«ic '’‘"“y ta<i 

the time of the Tnini ’’ot China possible. From 

u.atnre Emperors bad no 

Pile late Empress Dowao-er "iV^e Hq ''^Seuts. 

Manchii ruler of the uTiwinif ^ ‘ 

tile royal line, but was H ^ ‘ "'a-s not of 

Manclui, given to the W dangliter of an obscure 
“ " to the Emperor as a coiicubiue. The 
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ilanclut soldiery, Ihrougli a few centuries of easv 
existence on the tribute rice, iost their fiohtino- ed^e 
t'>e.”»Penal princes, hidden awav^in Th^ 
Poi-Didden Lity with eunuchs for playmates became 

weaker with each generation. 

To the coarsening influence of the eunuchs was 
added the detencration of blood tlirough the takin<v of 
slave girls and _ prostitutes as concubines. Thoucrh 
intermarriage otManchus and Ciiiuese was prohibited 
b.v .nipenal tdict, tins did not prevent the imperial 
princes from adding attractive Ciiiuese girls to' their 
hareims. with the result that there was a considerable 
admixture of the commonest of Chinese blood The 
little Emperor whose abdication ended the rule of the 
Mauchus was more tlia.i half Chinese. Plis maternal 
grauc -mother was a slave girl bought at Yangchow 
His ather was halt Clmie.se and his mother three 
quarters Uiine.se, _ but the Chinese blood was of the 
worst 111 tlie Km pi re. 

With the retirement of the Mauchus there are 
many indications of improvement in official life In 
the appointment of officers, returned students 'from 
America and Europe have been given the preference 
one of the cabinets udiich marked the' transUiou 
period containing a majority of graduates of Yale The 
despotic power of the former officials has been limited 
by a constitution with provincial and national 
as.semb.!es, elected by the people, possessing all 
legislative power. Under the new system Cffiina 
promi.ses to come into her own as one of the o^reat 
powers. . 

References far fi^rther reading: “China in Law and 
Cornmare ay L. R. Jermgan; “Trade and Administra- 

lion of the Chinese hmpire ’ by H, B. Morse 
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coa/a:&ioid?.';t-‘bStr.°' '^-'8- 
feoVeM '"line.^ CaUe SeraTe^arloll 'a 

SueS2l’; United Sef c"T ’ t “ 

Cook’s Office: 2 Foochow Road 

10 ®f""'«y.f™"> Shanghai 

the Yangtsze with the Tientsin'’ Pnl-A^^'^r' across 

H«gcho„. R.i,„,g, /nan^SS!'?, 'niigS^S 

amS:"g S'?™’ fScT"","' “»» 

, dav, U^QO^Zudnv 'r> Pf $1.00 ; half 

Lloyd, About 20 daily Chinc^^p Ostasiatische 

ini i' '’"• "' ■‘‘* P“P"lotion S 

-or, , 0 , on, oa,. 



S1l°rpopnteta''bM“”ciih^^ ‘i“ 

province in the connfrv ’lo ^ irom xicailj^ every 

part of the alien popnlatio.^ a^fd briu^Sljf ^ 'VS" 
distinctive dress. Tn the TTnn^l ''’V ‘^'eni tneir 
found extensive Tar^a lese e 3 

Hliops whicii deal iH nothin^ many 

AioiiKside tiiein will be found J,n^ S'oods. 

clusively i„ Indian oood > ‘ i 
British, French and''Atiir' tiiennan, Russian, 

t!>eir particular nSuti-Sr''" -l»ch_cater to 

fact there' is 't^arce! v’ here; iu 
■'ot helped to make up thPcni" has 

Biaok-i)earded Siklis slv-rtliv x community.- 

■ootipg A,.,„.„i„, mSjVlto,®':;.'"”'' 

iiupoidk";i'”,,? si’, ",!;i“‘'i ’i"'" f «w now 

nnpo,-.a„ee: a,l,„ f g„at 

"■as a simiii riv.i! of the orr^.,! ’ ■ ^'mtorically. It 

Hannchow, h(,t forei-r,rers Soochoiv and 

make of it one of the po^ I °PPO'-t»”ity to 

jugly wlien the Treatv of V y^’uia. Accord- 
!>ot"-een China and Great Pdf '"’i 
"mhidec! as the most northern d' l"’ 
made open to foreign residenr * '1 P'® 

considered to he a\-)qr?' It is 

!^eona-ap]iical division B but tiie 

name of the oldest Sln-oi,' ■ .'‘’..P'' Petiiated in the 

APr.,-, ittfl oS ^orikClnZ 

en iiolhinr.- moj-^ than - ^'-’'^'8” trade it had 

k-^- 'Pkehitv labhhl.,!!’" call for seagoing 
1S43, but grew verv 

year as an ..open tWt qI* end of [’ne 

toreigu residences, one const, la, 23 

>d Uvo Protestant missionaries.^ firms 

^i«nenfS,;iS,Se?S f a British ’ 
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tasks of foreign residents was to make i 

How well that work lias been accomplisbed ovlv tf' 
visitor to Sliaiigbai can appreciate ^ i 

6«, 

govenimeiit gave territory to France for’a 
oetvveen tiie Chinese Citv and tlif> p 'f- i 

In the late ^Os/Ah- n'cVn leat 1 ^-o i “f 
of the Eri.fch’ Se..,. ^ 

»..d A.,„rican Settle, „e„t, tverr combi, rf f"',',*'’ 

Isiteniatioual Settlement, while the FiphaI 
distinct. Thus there are threeferf rbf "1- 
in Slianghai ; the Cliinese p ' 

wall, the French Settlement ^ancl ^5’ a 

Settlement. ^^tJ«neut. „ncl the international 

s.„i“, “.rs "ir;;;;”;, 

J s Iiiofiern biiilcniigs, clean, paved .streets anH 1'; 
ot bnsme.ss activity always cause much o 

bue part op-isitor.s. The city is built onlhe S, 

Ya.;i’t;ze' sel"' ^ f 

1b die gfu'oen spot of Cln'm 
ptiHluciiveness oi the .surroundiiig countrv as weH^as 
tt.e tonnrianding position of Shanghai in the t 4fe 
o the A augt.sze Valley have combined Jo mal-e ? 

Farlisl!'^ ™ost important btisine-ss ceiitens of the 


/J'he visitor coming up t],e Whangpoo on a sf 
t^enuei .see.s but little that suggests the Giient to liim 
Ihe river IS crowdcl with shipping, the waters 1 
vitIi,,hiioe and small steamers tno's lioPf ' 

sam|«„s. Oi, tlie sbote tlrere are b,?»t afei moi 
Idatita, ,va,C,ot,„a, oil ia.dts, 
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shoiUde'L ^'■^nsfer 
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J«st outside is th. ^ 
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, «aine which was vJI r 
'«96. At the termiW 

He„;S£'>'N 

Hie stalky S' ^“''ir-KI 

t‘'°^’="ial'‘BSZ‘itl' ''’ 'oee-... 


•‘ .dc rue junction 
' IS largely made 
near the presen t 

. V : . iiiuddy 

!gii office to the 
- garden built 

-awn are a number of 

the officersIf^Se ° 

soir ^,t]s"P'"^ -’^elSSr 
- «ionument i„ 
gunboat of that 
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^lacu SKie ot the street for many blocks is lined with 
goigeous Chinese restaurants, whose proprietors vie 
wita each other in making the gaudiest showing pos- 
sible with gilt, mirrors, paint and lacquer. At 8 
o’clock at night the street is lit up with a brilliancv 

‘ “riie Great White Way 

oi China, and from that hour until inidnio-ht the 
restaurants wil! be thronged with Chinese at dinner 

.°V'' O’" 70 courses and 

cost $5 to $10 a plate. A visit in the evening is full of 
interest. 1 he street is crowded with good-humored 
jostling Uimese and from the gay restaurants come 
sounds of Chinese music, or the equally shrill voice 
of Uie piofe.ssioual story teller who relates narratives 
ot Lliina s more glorious ages, punctuating the drama- 
tic points with a gong. 

One of the interesting places of Shanghai is the 
International Institute, 290 Avenue Paul Bruuat a 
common meeting place for all nationalities and for 
persons of all religions. In connection with the ins- 
CldnV^ ^ museum with fine exhibits from all parts of 

• times a j^ear Chinese horse dealers arrive 

vvlSh ®’'aggy Mongolian ponies 

which hey bought for a few dollars each in MoWolia 

f}, members of the 
Kace Ciulx £ach spring aud aiitumn a race meet is 
held marking the opening and the close of the local 
social season. Race week is the most important social 
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typical of„CIiiiia, being; tilled wif-P i -i 

an<.], reached by tlie typical zigza- brides ,f If’ 
^Innese, is the famous WilloA* Pattern 
is tlie real life counterpar o° the t.! 

•narked Willow S ?• ’ lias 

wliether this iS a com ot the " -t 
copy of this, local histoi-;- doe no t^ri ’earin'" “ 
•s notinng of interest to 'be seen , nil i‘ 
intt^from the top an excel'e-it -ii • f 

roofs is to be obtained. " The citv conT ' ^ 
temples and o-ardeim -nri rM contains several 

on.‘„f I,., 

Riven over to bird deal-rc ^ section 

Chinese. Xear this by the 

tea house, wliere the'^naf-rV'^ constructed 

;«» n.„, ; »p 

t^nules, not more than usuaiTv avariw'm 

^••1, are ahvavs to he found -n n 

or may be .secured from the Imtei 

stranger will certainlv he !e -t • ^ ^ i'c 

citie.s, in.e ventures into the’citj done."’'’’'' 

'jj »’ the 

i'hose in search of silks and W n'r'l’, 

•«afi, where they will find th-- i cuni go to Honan 
variety. a\ thlle placel usualT‘ 

•■•; a.'-kecl. Cnrio shops -i-e In I r ^ P’''ce 

cpv. One of the mo t' im-^lsti I n?""'* 
tlic center of the native c t 1/1 « •'« 

tea hou.se. Here the snnlf detTy iilow Pattern 

o" the tab!e.s of a tef " t "•“•'es 

meanwhile tradino- betwem IP cnstomer.s, 

sf oud floor of 5.5 Canton On the 

ai«no.st •••'known to foiSuers^ 

meet each afternoon to exchd dealers 

preigner who know.s how can i article.s. The 
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principal eslablislimfni J win f'S',’. Arsenal, the 

^J^enal. The pao-oda t-hA^ i ^ to the 

« Shanghai, is'se^^r’storL^h 

pnests located in a «mp?e 'S.';L“'' “ “red J 

ipsissigasi 

f 3-ers were paid for Usually^he 

a private individnal, or bv ^ M ^ SmA b^ 

. With the grow h of ^ 

inade^ settlement of^Sh-fn Population 

made great changes in tl ^ h western ideas 

•r. "oiv in SI,a,.;i“ '" «' Chin., 

theaties conducted on n'pci= ^hW^PnnPiis Chinese 
rlieatre bnildiij" 'i"“- i»noed « * 

m tein if Nanking ff corner 

Z . play? 

='”'»’>e??ffol?iol?pi,?Ttr^''?' been a 

SpSe:™le“fe!FS"" 

1" opportnn™ "SV""."" Pl-“ld S 

£[';■?'“ ’’i “■‘"“•"to” ^ Se ■’“'* i-^P'ii- s 
“ aJd’.'";' “ “I’-'-r'-te.sih fllf!" ■’"“"“r S 

‘‘“"■i the °',"«’'«“i« '™vohn,y 

to this for shcT ®Sier did a great dPsTi^ the 
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Cantonese and Pekinese actors apnear in , • 

F,f,y .?r4'”s eS'i'f ‘s; 

«nd „e Chines, 

Shanghai? an^he w I fi.fd f?'" 

gds.a„.,h.u a 
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showing house boat routes from SHANGHAI 
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CHOW, tOwil]^ iOIlc>“ Strifio'c r\f 

Usually one launch leavS each evem'i^I ‘^‘Fgo boats, 
but houseboats, and arrangements slionl7'/ ' 
avoid the caroo trains tT,<. t •^"ould be made to 
THe launch rrah:r"e" l e .mldf 
creek each afternoon about s o’c ocL-®^'r °"i 
chow early the followiiio- mornincmr h Soo- 

the^ following afternoom The Irin ‘^inring 

to _»oochow occupies about i8 hour? If 

being y«Ioed>:= or sailed, stopji .o boat 

_ Houseboats may be relited^foi- Is LT " 

.sen ants and provisions beinq- extra^ Tl 

“ r:kTr4”;„‘;re"? rt 

ciay on the lull J leavkio^tiilv Sui' 

Shanghai Monday morning. and reaching 

Xazia?g?o Kadiu chlAhS ‘trough 

so many others in this part of 01,i ‘ ^"'"ed, like 

Rebels. The ruims are .er, V 'I’aipiug 

fuie Confuciaii temple ex?e!" bicluding a 
teniples. residenci Sc.’ R^t^ 

Triangular Trin Ti • ^ third dav. 

Hangchow^thence^to Soochow a”? Shanghai to 

way be made in six days. Readno-' qi""' Shanghai 
at 5 o clock in the afternoon '» tow 

bow about twenty hours later ^ "'* • in Hang- 

an-angements that afternoon L; f ^ «’e to make 

,^^estUke in a local boalm tl . /u" “:'P ‘brougl, the 
Itnicheou along and retuniino- , day, taking 

atternoon. Spend the fourth ^d bomseboat in the 

. leave that aftenionn f V" Hang- 

there early the followino- moi Foochow, reaching 
'"“>wng. Soochow should 


"Theyuiohi 


^ a long single oar worked in the rear of the 
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be visited in tivo wavs tlimno-li 

llie dials, (or eaci, trip iviirgi,, a„"'rireh‘' Sy™"®'' 

nrrive in Sbangl.ai early the folio, vmg'TiZii^' 

13 \’ addinp’ one dav to thp* irH-s . ^ 

beautiful lake Ta Hn ’ There 

to extend a liouseboai td^bv 
^^nal, visiting Cl.ingkia;:^ fensTb 

and -■=-'^3- 

Shanghai. Can also^e'k^ehri";; 'Tc 

mg charge $io to $15. No local hotelffm-T’ • ^ 
who will find it advisable tn tta , , foreigners 

which they can live durin<>- thei Ta? 0'> 

350,000. ^ ‘-ta} . PopiiJatioii, 

. -^oiong the renowned cities of Obino tr i 
capital of Chekiang Province holds f ’ 

Few other cities liP pTaTd snol 

m the dramatic historv^f 'the coimtrv 

are at the present tim; so picturesc ue a Ithi^'T 

surest way to attnof ^ was the 

clan fights, and the wa i?of h" 
been exceptionally stk. o fT ufe'S'""' 
and the walls were extended seT? V- 
now they embrace about the original aTef’ 

foreigktraie T Sfinf 

fire altar nr rising sun, or bowing at his 
ere H ; T carrying a corpse to the Tower oTSilence 

from Persia and iLV??''’^ ‘=0“'e overland 

rreisia and had been itnown iii the land many a 
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I^oslem built his Mosq ”"' here, too S' 

o« d.i,, 

When the 

l'-«o'vu as r,4S S tSe 

ietuni^i ,4”*^ Hecessarilv t> 7 Q^^eeu City of the 

traie'er? Saietv. Hither^ 

“‘‘'K-eifb. missionaries and "''^“er came merchants 

SSe'T'^'" ■ 7°“'i;*f'''” “S 

Of i<» peop,?:? ■" ■■'Sort to ,he se.,:,7 ,Ei5 '* • 

oTE°rV““‘7ct,Sf '>„•'» city m,l.o„ri, 

pi§r;-pic...y^;;',.^£»«.si7:E 


,r‘ ' 

^ Clout M 
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fiRIC'T PAGODA, SOOCHOW. 
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The overthrow of the Sung dynast}^ by the 
Mongols, brought great injury to Hangchow. Walls 
and public buildings were torn down, and the great 
libraries for which the city was famed, were burned. 
The city began a decline, which was arrested a few 
years later, 1357, restoration of the wall. It 

was .13 miles long 30 feet high and 49 feet wide. 
According to local records this work, wdiich was 
accoiiiplislied in three months, required the services 
of 540,000 stone masons, 50,000 carpenters, 360,000 
plasterers, 6,575 metal workers and 4, 500,000 coolies. 
With Uie establishment of the T’sing Dynasty, a 
Manclni garrison was placed at , Hangchow as the 
capital of Chekiang Province, the Manchu quarter 
occupying the side of the city next to the lake. 

The Taiping rebels in their northward march 
came to Hangchow and left it in ruins, for they burned 
more than nine tenths of the city, including all the 
principal shops, guild liouses and temples, and 
massacred more than three fourths of the population. 
Since the time of the Taipings the city has been 
slowly rebuilding, but there are still many large 
spaces, covered with blackened and wetM grown 
ruins. 

Tlie canals which traverse the city are spanned 
In' many bridges. “Strange superstitions cluster round 
them, no woman being allowed to cross when a boat 
is l)eneat}i, and no one being allowed to speak when 
passing under certain Dumb Bridges.'' The old 
Exaniijiation Hail has been pulled down to make 
wa\' for more modern buildings, for Hangchow is 
taking an active part in the new education of China. 

A variety of industries are carried 00 in Hangchow^ 
most of them by natives of other provinces, for the 
Hangchow man is usually a scholar and does not 
deign to enter business. On Great Street is the 
largest fan making establishment 'in the country, and 
iieaiby one of the largest drug shops'., _ Attached to 
the shop Is a deer pen, for the most popular Chinese ■ 
medicines are made from the lior'hS,‘ali4'''bosieso£deer. 
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All interesting place Oil Great Street is the 'Spirit 
Money Factory' where tinsel imitations of Mexican 
clollars are made, to be burned in the same iiiaiiiier 
as the older joss paper. The product is very popular 
and is replacing the joss paper made in imitation 
of lumps of silver. 

Hangcliow was formerly a place of a great deal of 
coiimiercial importance. In 1809 tlie silk factories 
alone gave employ men t to 60,000. It was opened to 
foreign residence and trade in 1896, but the foreign 
residents ■ are confined to a few iiiissioiiaries and 
JaDaiiese. Hangchow people are. noted fbr the 
brilliant coloring t)f their garments and for their 
obstinacy. The Chinese of other provinces call tlieni 
iron headed/' They are smaller and browner than 
the Chinese of the nortliern provinces. 

' One' of the most famous lakes of Cliiiia is West 
Tahe, wliicli Haiigcliow^ overlooks. Poets of man}?' 
ceatiiries have sung its praises and iiiaii}’ Emperors 
of China liave visited it and added to its natural 
beauties by bridges, pavilions and villas. Diiriiig the 
Sung- dvnasty the shores were covered with lea 
houses, while on its clear waters floated liiiMdreds 
of barges gaudily decorated for the equally gaudy 
sii!g“SOUg girls. It became such a Mecca for tlie 
pleasure loving, and opportiiniiies for spending 
iiioiiey were so great that tlie lake acquired the name 
of The. Melting Pot for Money.*’ In siiiiiiiier its 
surface is covered with thousands of water lilies. 

But the lake is stirrotnided by sordid iiieiiiories as 
Well, for when the TaipingS' visited Hangdiow in 
0SU2, several hundred ■ 'tliousaiid of the inhabitants 
coiiiniitted suicide in orden to escape more liorrible 
cleatlis at the hands of the invaders, and according to 
local chronicles, the lake w’as so full of bodies that it 
was possible to walk over them for a distance of half 
a ll. Hangcliow is especiaHy rich in places of i!,iterest, 
ancl a few' of tliem are- indicated below. 

The Six Harmonies Pagoda, about four miles 
southeast of the south ' gate' of the city, was first 
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built in 971, by a Biidhist monk. It was destroyed 
duiiiio- a rebellion in 1122 and as a result destructive 
tides 'liocl floods followed. It was rebuilt in II 43 . 
partially destroyed by Taipiiig rebels and restored in 
iSoii, the present design being mucli tlie same as the 
original. It is one of the few pagodas of 13 stories, 
is 334 feet iiigh and each face of the hexagonal base 
measures 48 feet. 

4'liiiiider Peak Pagoda, om the lake slioie was 
built l)y tlie wife of Prince Chieu Shu in 97^? 
rapidly frilling into ruin. Only four of the original 
five .sLc5ries remain. Before the pagoda was built,, 
two Water demons, the white snake and the green 
dsii, caused a great deal of trouble, and kept the 
iniiabitaiits in a state of terror, but since the structure 
was cmiiuleted, little has been heard of them, ^ and it 
is bebeved they are buried beneath its foundations. 

Prince Ships Protecting Pagoda is just west of 
llie Aiiiericaii Consulate. It is believed that the hill 
on which it is built was the site of a pagoda as early 
as tlie first ceiitiiry, but the one of which this is the 
successor was completed in 968. It has since been 
destroyed several times and rebuilt by priests. Nearby 
is a large boulder, which came down straight from 
hearken and contains within it a large precious stone. 
As the precious stone is in tlie center of the boulder, 
the visitor cannot see it, nor can he prove that it is 
not there. 

On the west shore of the lake is Holy Succession 
Monastery, which was visited by. Emperor Kang 
Fisi, wiio wrote many .scrolls for the temple. The. 
Aloiiastery of Manifest Congratulations, is just outside 
the Cliieii Tang* gate and was built -in 968, and has 
since been rebuilt and repaired many times. Here 
riiaiiy priests receive their “ vows certificate,’’ a.fter a 
residence of a month in the monastery and the taking 
of ail oath to abstain from wine, - women and meat. 
At the conclusion of the ceremony, the abbot burns 
on the top of the priests -shaven head one past ile for 
each vow, which accounts for- their scarred appear- 
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aiice. It* priest is without evil desjies, the 

buniiriq; of these pasliles will not Inirt him. ijiit it 

be desires tbe things from which he has sworn to 
abstain, he will suffer great pain. Most or tiiein 

suffer. 

Soups Retreat is a picturesque iiaUiral park, 
%vith tnanv teiiioles, grottoes and carved fig lues, 4P2 

mik-.s northwest of Chien 'I'ang gate. A monastery 
was founded here in 326 by an Indian moiiK wn.ose 
attention was drawn to the spot by tiie antics ot a 
pet monkev when be was passing throiign tlie pmce. 
The monk saw that the monkey ^liad recognfxea the 
'j-reat resemblance of the place to its native land, ana 
included that the hills, rocks and all, had been 
transferred from India. Emperor Kang Hsi gave the 
place liis patronage, and presented idols, .serous and 
money to the abbot. One of_ the most interesting 
points is the “ Hall of 500 Disciples.'’ 

In the old Fan Tai’s yamen is the “Pool of One 
Hundred Lions,” containing the famous _ bald 
headed turtles. Th.e patriarch of the family is ac- 
credited with an age of SOO years and is undoubted!)’ 
the hero of an interesting incident of the Sung 
■dynasty. A pair of enterprising thieves managed to 
■dig a 'snbterannean pa.ssage from the moat to the 
government treasury and stole qualities ot silyer. 
Their dead bodies were found floating on the surlace 
of the moat one morning, and it developed that the 
turtles, angered by the thefts from the treasury, iiad 
bitten them to deatli. The turtles are fed and cared 
for now, and live a life of great ease and comiort 

because of the virtue.s of their ancestors. 

Ill the northwest corner ot the city is tlie 
Ne.storiau church noted by Marco Polo, who spoke 
of its elaboratelv carved gates. About 30 miles to 
the north of Hangchow i.s Mokoshaii, a summer 
re.sort, frequented by foreigners. The resort is situat- 
ed on a hill 2000 feet high, covered by a bamboo 
forest which provides many pleasant .shaded roads. 
The houses are mostly owned by foreign residents of 
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Sliaiigiiai. Mokoslian can be readied from Sliaiigliai 
ill ten lioiirs by rail and motor boat.- 

Reference for further reading: ‘^Hangchow ine City 
I!eavcii\ by Frederick D, Cloud, 

The Gpanci Canal. — Like the Great ^ W'-all of 
Cliiiia, the Grand Canal remains as evidence of 
the advanced state of China at a time when 
I'hirope was peopled with barbarous tribes. 11ns 
CTeat engineering work extends from Hangchow, in 
Oliekiang province, to Tientsin, on tlie Gulf of 
Ciih'i'ii. The section between the Yangtsze and the 
Kwailio is tlioiiglit to have been built about 4^0 B. C. 
about two huiidred years before work on the Great 
Wall was begun. It was not until more tliaii a 
tlioiisaiul }’ears later that the section south of the 
Yangtsze was built, while the work was completed, 
with the northern section, in the tliirteentli century. 

Hang’chow and Hainliig* Bores. — Tlie estuary 
wliicli foluiis the mouth of Chien Tang river is a 
little more tliaii 6o miles wide and gradually narrows 
down to one eighth of tliat distance at a point 85. 
miles inland. At this point the tides meet the 
currents of the river and the incoming voliinie of 
water piles up in a high wave extending fronr 
one side of the channel to the other, and rush- 
ing on with a defeaning* roar at a rate of twelve to 
fiftee!! miles an hour. The sight of this white crested 
wall of water sometimes fifteen feet high, will never 
he forgotten. The bore is to be seen twice a day, but 
is hietler at tlie full and new moon and is seen at its 
best at the e(|rdnociial period, near the end of Septem- 
ber a ml }d.arcli. 

Tlie bore is well worth seeing at Hangchow, but 
is Seen at best advantage at Haining, about 43 miles 
from Hangchow. Here the channel of tlie river 
narrows to alxmit 2^4 miles in' width, and the sea wall 
is liigdi and is well constructed. The place affords a 
niiinl)er of vantage points'iroiii which- the bore may, 
lie viewed, probably , the. best one being the pagoda. 
Tile bore at that point iS' ' especially large and 
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boisterous, the wall of water being I 2 to 14 feet 
Iiii mediately after the bore passes, the water in the 
river rises to a height of 20 to 25 feet. The stone 
eiiibaiikments and the steps which liave been built for 
the refuge of the junks while - the bore is passing are 
very interesting. 

Haiiiing may be reached by takiug tlie laiiiicli 
train from Sliangliai for Hangchow, and casting off at 
Sa-iiiiin on the Grand Carnal. Tlie distance to Haiii- 
iiig can be made in eight to ten hours, 

Soochow. — 'Sixty miles from Sliangliai, 011 the 
Shangliai-Nanking Railway. Fare $2.60. Ccdii also 
be reached by houseboat. A treaty port opened 1896. 
Popiilatioii 500,000. Several comfortable hotels for 
foreigners are maintained Iiere iiiider Chinese maoage- 
me lit. 

The many canals- which intersect the rich and 
beautiful city of Soochow’ have given it the iianie of 
''The Venice of the Far East,” while the very high 
staiicliiig wliicli its scholars have always enjoyed has 
made it the Athens of China. It is one of the most 
famous and oldest cities of China and tlie adiiiiratioii 
of the Chinese for the place is expressed ii'i the 
familiar quotation ” Heaven above and below Haiig- 
cli-ow and Soochow.” The history of the city covers 
iiiore than 2000 years. In 5^5 C., Prince Ho Eii, 

of the Kingdom of Wu, ordered liis prime minister to 
build - a cit}^ for him to serve as his capital. Tlie 
■iostriictions were to build "a large and iniliieutial 
city where his subjects could dwell in time of danger 
and where iiis government stores could be protected 
from , the enemies that coiistunlly menaced his 
kirigdoni.” The official decided on anibitioiis plans. 
The city was to have eight water gates, like heaven, 
and be square like the earth. The total length of 
:the outer ^ 15 miles. Inside were 

:tW'0 inner eiiclosures- tire largest one enclosing the 
'Forbidden' City,, .for the palaces and yamens, and the 
..smaller enclosure, for '"the . personal use of the prime 
iiiiiiister. . 
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The city became the capital of the kingdom and 

erew in importance, but in 59 ^ ^ 

i)U!it for the reason that the old one was lull 
thieves, whose organization was so strong that it w^as 
inmossible to dri^e them out. The walls of the new 
cilv were of wood, and the people lived within these 
insecure eiiclosiires only a short time, moving back to 
tlie old city during the first years of the iang leign. 
In 8 t 6, a band of robbers captured the city and again 
a new enclosure was built for the protection or the 
neoole. The new city took a rough wedge shape 
Ivitliin the walls were mail}’ canals and 300 stieets. 
Tlie walls tliiis constructed were allowed to fall into 
disrepair and restored several times. 

Ill the r4tli century, following the fall of the 
■viongoi Dynasty and while the Mings were striig- 
yliiprti) subdue the whole country, Chang Sbih Cheng 
alteniptcil to reestablisli the Kingdom of Wii, with 
liinisfcif as Emperor and Soochow as the capital. 
The iniperiai troops made short work of the city 
walls and the ambitious rebel was captured and 
execiited, along with his troops. Ihe most recent 
restoration of the city walls was in 1662, under the 
renowned .Manclui Emperor, Kang Hsi. A_Manciui 
gai'risoii was quartered here and the town refortified. 
Battkiiienls were added, rising to a height of 6 feet 
above tlie wall, which is 15 miles in length, 28 feet 
.ill height and. ^18 feet thick. The walls as they 
stand today liave been frequently repaired but are 
iiuicii tile same as in 1662. The walled city is about 
4 miles long from north to south and 3 miles broad. 
i\ walk along the broad well paved top of the wall is 
deliglitful, far away from the noise and crowds 
l)elo\Y and yet giving an excellent view of the whole 
city. A moat "50 to lOO yards wdde ‘surrounds the 
city and is used" as a canal, connecting with narrower 
intersecting canals of the city... ' 

‘‘At the water gate toll is collected by a bag at 
tlie eiid of a long 
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to observe the cormorant iisliiiig boats. The birds 
are equipped nature with a large poiicli to deposit 
their catch iu, and by art with a ring round tlie neck 
to prevent its slipping — accidental!}’— any fiiither. 
They sit in double rows round the boat till the 
manager pushes them into the water with a bamboo; 
wlieii one finds a- fish, lie pecks out ■ the eye and 
pouches the creature; if it be too large, he invites 
other corniorants and they together will lift cnit any 
fish not exceeding eleven pounds. If tliis be too 
much to swallow, remember it is a fish story. 

Approaching Soochow from an}' direction, tall 
pagodas first come into view. Tliere are five of 
them inside the city and tiiree crown ilie uen!’r>y hill6. 
The South Gale pagoda is one of the many foi' which 
claims of the greatest antiquity are made, the date 
of its construction being 24S A. I). The Great 
Pagoda, .seen near the city wall from the railway 
station is one of the most famous in China. P'or- 
tunately, the Taipings, who did not liann tlie pagoda, 
destroyed the temple which formerly .stood in front of 
it, so that it is pos.sihle now to get a eotnplele view 
of the famous structure. It consists of nine stories, 
250 feet high and is a marvel of proportion. Sixty 
feet in diameter at the base, it is 45 feet ui the 
lop, each story being proportionately .shorier. each 
Ivalcony narrower, eacii door and window smaller. 
The whole is of massive constructioii and canies its 
sevtii hundred years well. From the upper stories 
an excellent view of the beautiful sin rounding 
coiintr}’ can be obtained. In the vicinity are many 
small hills and lakes, list latter connected with eacIi 
other by innumerable small canals. Tr) the east is a 
level plai!i broken only by a number of groves jdaiited 
about small villages. To the west lies the Great 
Fake or Ta. Ifit, celebrated by many Chinese poets 
for the beauty of its surroundings. It is 40 by 50 
miles extent, dotted by many small islands wliicli 
contain interesting temples and monasteries. From 
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few other places can one view the habitations of so 
many of his fellow men. Phve million people live 
within the radius covered .by , -1110 e3’e from the top. 
balconies of the pag-oda. The -old priest' who- opens, 
the entrance to the pagoda for visitors expects a 
small ..tip, and the boy who carries a light through 
the one dark passage does so, in the hope of receiving 
a. few coppers. ' ■„ 

■ ■ .'The Tiger Hill Pagoda, ..the ‘Meaning tower'’ of 
vSoochow is 1300'.. years -old. The Twin .Pagod'as, 
known also as liie Two Pen -Pagodas, stand near the 
Txaimnatioii Halls, and to their good influence is 
attributed iiiiicli of tlie fame which h<as come to 
Soocliow through her scholars, “A scholar built the 
Two Pen pagodas to attract the good luck required 
to insure good scholarship to the town; but as most 
of tlie candidates kept on failing afterwards, he 
consulted the geoniancers, and the}' showed how 
absurd it was to provide two pens but no ink. The- 
-om.ission rectified, the candidates passed.” Soochow 
University is now located between the Two Pen and 
the Ink Pagoda,. .Soochow, tlirougii many centuries, 
has sent . ii'iore honor, men to the great Metropolitan 
Examinations at Peking than can be claimed by any 
other cit,y arid it rivals Hangchow in the .space it 
occupies ill the literature of China. The Plistory of 
SjOcIiow, written lOOO years ago by one of the city’s 
most famous men, has grown to 150 volumes, througli 
tlie contributions of generations of scholars. 

The City Temple is one of the show place of 
Soochow though much infested beggars, who 
annoy the foreign visitor. Within its enclosure are 
fcuirteen seiairate temples, containing more than two- 
hundred principal images. Within the city walls 
there are several hundred templeSj nunneries and 
monasteries. 

Soochow has regained much of what it lost 
because of the Taiping rebellion and is again the rich 
and cultured city of old, with a very large class of 
idle rich. In addition to its fame 'as the birth place 
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of many scholars, Soocliow is also widely known in 
China as the birthplace of the most famous sing-song- 
girls.. Soochow women are noted for their beauty 
and the pleasing softness of their dialect. The place 
has not held its own, commercially, with other cities 
of the neighborhood, but remains an important center 
for the silk industry, maintaining 7000 looms for the 
production of brocades. 

“The silken goods which form the staple export 
are the glory of the place, and the Imperial lioiise- 
liold gets its chief supplies hence. It is strange to 
see the primitive sarroundings, a little hut with an 
earthen floor in which they are produced, with their 
exquisite designs and perfect workmanship. In these 
uncleanly surrounding a basin of water stands for the 
weaver to keep his hands unsoiled. He can make 
four or five feet daily, a yard wide, thus earning 300 
or 375 cash and producing material worth nearly two 
shillings a foot. It is the best paid occupation in the 
city.^^ 

The foreign settlement of Soochow has been built 
up outside the city walls, near the railway station 
where the streets are wide, paved, and well cared 
for. Carriages and rickshas are to be bad at the 
station, but iieitlier can be used in the native city 
because of the narrow streets and the many arched 
bridges. ■ Donkeys are offered at 20 cents an lioiir, 
but their use is not advisable when sightseeing. The 
distances are not great asid can easily be covered on 
foot. Outside the city is a famous garden, formerly 
owned by a high Maiichu official, who, for bis sins, 
is an exile in Japan.. The property was seized tlie. 
Republican' government and may be visited for a 
small fee. , 

To the west lies the Great Take, one of the most 
beautiful places., in China. It has been the scene of 
outings by residents' of Soochow for, the .past 2000 
years and should be i'ucluded in any house boat trip. 
It can be made .a' part' of the ■itine.rary irom ■ Shang- 
hai by houseboat, „ or local houseboats' may Te hired 
in Soochow., 
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Shang-hai-Nanking Railway.— This road runs 
tlironglioue of the most thick!}' populated sections of 
China, coiiuecting Shanghai and Nanking, with an 
extension from Shanghai to Woosung. The total 
length of the line is 205 miles. At Nanking it con- 
nects, by means of a river ferry, with tlie "southern 
terminus of the Tientsin-Pukow line, making possible 
a rail trip from Shanghai to Peking. Tlie roiid makes 
it possible for the visitor with only a short time in 
Shanghai, to see some of the most interesting places 
in China at small cost and with no discomfort." The 
trip to Nanking may be made in seven hours by 
express. Excellent meals are served on board the 
train.s. 

Soochow is the first town on the road from 
Shanghai, worth a visit, but before that place is 
reached the train passes through Quimsan, 'notable 
because of the fact that it was the sea port of this part 
of China several thousand years ago. The delta has 
been filled in by silt from the Yangtsze and other 
rivers. Other places on the line worthy a visit are 
Wnsieh, Chingkiang and Nanking. The vShanglmi 
.station may be reached by tranicars marked “Circu- 
lar.” 

Wusieh. — To the northwest of Soochow on the 
Shanghai-Nanking Railway is Wusieh, (fare from 
Shanghai $3.40) a walled city with a popiihuion of 
about 200,000. hormerl}' a city of small imriortance, 
Wusieh is growing rapidly now, both a.s ri market 
and as a center for the rearing of silk wornis. It has 
supplanted Soochow as a transfer point for goods 
destined for Shanghai. o 

Though the building of the raihv.ay lias made 
great changes in the transportation of goods, wiisieh 
remains n very important boat town an 1 most of the 
boatinesi between 8hangl-.ai and Nanking call it tiieir 
home. It is also the birthplace of a large mimher of 
the treaty port cooks, the cooks of Wusieh being 
fainous through the surrounding countrv. I’he city 
is intersected by many canals, which are wide and 
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illlt'd vvitli clear water, in contrast to the muddy 
streams seen elsewhere. 

An ’noiii- distant by boat is the Weidzee spring 
witii a hiil nearby on which is located a temple and 
iiioiiasterv. Both are in good repair, dean and 
siirroimded by fine gardens and courts. From tins 
place tliere is a good view of Great Lake. 1 he appioach 
to the spring- is through a canal lined by fine trees. 
On tlie left is to be seen a regular mound 60 to 70 reet 
hiob, surmounted bv a ruined, ivy covered pagoda. 
Wnsicli is a center for the manufacture and sale of 
images, but its principal industry is the reatiiig of 
siliywomis. All about the city are plantations of 
iilUiberry trees. 

GhiBg’kiang’* — Located 112 miles from Shanghai, 
Chiiigkiaiig is at tlie intersection of the Yaiigtsze and 
the Grand Canal, and is also one of tiie most im- 
porlant stations on the Shanghai-Nanking railway. 
(Fare from Sliaiighai |;6).oo) . The town is about 2COO 
years old and lias borne its present name for 1000 
years. It is a favorite resort of hunters who^conie 
from Shanghai by the railway. The population is 
IH2,000. The port was opened to foreign trade in 
‘ Cliiiigkiang is undoubtedly the prettiest 
place on the river below’ Hankow. Ifiie Silver Island 
pass with its narrow and difficult channel, its great 
rush of waters, its overhanging cliffs and bristling 
forts is justly called the ‘Gate of the Yaiigtsze.’ 
Silver Island itself, with its ancient temples, its fine 
trees and magnificent view is one of the most attrac- 
tive spiDls in China. From the summit of ^ the hill a 
good idea of the iieighborliood can be gained. On 
liic noriii a, low-lying plain interspersed with trees 
siiirtclit-s tO' tlie horizon, and on a clear day the 
nagoda of Yangchow ui city associated with the name 
of Maico Pulo I may be discerned. To the eastward 
lies a labyrinth of islands and waterways, all of which 
apiiei'lain to tlie Yaiigtsze, the main stream of which 
bends to the southeast, passing the entrance to the 
sotilherri ]>ortion of the Grand Canal at TantTt. 



aftci silencing the forts, but since that time tJie 
cnannei of_ the river lias changed so nuich that the 
Sha-w the fleet anchored is now covered with 

^ Ningpo is 150 ’I'iles south of Shanghai, connected 
with tliat port liy daily steamer service. Fare Sio 
lopiilation about 260,000. Opened as a treaty port 
.^41, but has no extensive foreign settlement. 

ith the history of Ningpo is a.ssociated the 
prhest attempts of foreigners to establish themselves 
Port_ugue.se traders .settled there in 
I.-'— .ind soon established a prosperous colony, which 
nninnered I200 .souls twentv years later \t t In 
tune trouble arose between the Portugue.se aiwUIm 
Chine.se, the settlers refusing to obev' the laws of 
China and they were ordered expelled. The co onv 
was attacked by Chine.se troops L] 800 PomiguJ e 
massacred. In the latter part of the 17th cenU n 
the Past India Coinpany e.staldished a post uearNinil 

notTrlf f I’f of Chusan, but trade Lnditioms were 
not ^ood and the place was abandoned. Ninapo was 
o ie of the first hve ports thrown open to fdreionere 
and though the center of a large foreign trade n't one 
lime, has .since declined in importance. 

,, Ningpo was a city of great autiqnity at the time 

rew rearTold Pre.sent citv; 

J-w jears old, was built near the .site of n 

dli T' tinm of Y i 
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iiatiis of Cliina, tilled his fields near Yuyao, a small 
city about 30 miles above Ningpo. His tomb is near 

Sliaoiihiiig. 

Tlie town is situated 15 miles from the sea on 
ilie Yiiiig river whose branches water the fertile 
Xingpo plain, A good view of Ningpo’s magnificent 
siirroiiiidiiigs can be secured from- the top of 
tiler lieaven Invested Pagoda, built in 696, and 

rii tiie oldest in China. . The hills which form 
the easternmost portion of the Himalayas in a 
grand sweep of more than lOO miles enclose the plain 
ill a grbat natural ampi theatre. The walls of the city 
are five iniies in circumference, -25 ■ feet liigdwand 
partly enclosed by a moat. Several of the main 
...streets are spanned by magnificent .arches, erected 
in ineinor}” of the man}' Ningpo men who have 
.,pla}'ed imporiant parts in China’s history. 

An interesting legend concer.ning ■ the river is ■■ 
told by Archdeacon Moule, who has written so in- 
terestingly of Xingpo. In ancient times a dragon 
used periodically to emerge from the river and unless 
appeased by the yearly ofi'ering of a boy and girl 
would ravage the cominunity. In the year 618 a 
mandarin was on his way to Ningpo to assume office, 
coining at a time when the annual sacrifice was made. 
As he Iraveli^d across the plain he saw two country 
]>eople, man and wife, with a little boy and girl, 
being taken for the sacrifice. The magistrate’s 
lieari was stirred at hearing their pitiful story and on 
arriving at the spot where the dragon wms due to 
appear, he mounted a white horse and armed with a 
sword made of rushes, plunged into the water. In a 
shari lime there was a great commotion in the river 
and soon the surface was dyed with the blood of the 
dragon and champion. Neither was seen again. At 
the same moment a pool welled up in the city, over 
which a temple has been built in memory of the 
mandarin and each May every liomse in Ningpo has a 
cross of reeds over its door in commemoration of the- 
aiiiiiversary. ' 
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Niiigpo is the commercial metropolis of Chekin.^r- 
the foreign trade is not no‘^ . 
other DorN ‘o the opeuin? of ' 

■crease^ A ’ P shows a steady ''i„. 
there * m lioiiseliold furiiitiire is made 

‘‘S-paper.>- " " the manufacture 5 

tion Tf” second only to Foochow in the produc- 

carvecl wotk''!^’^’ ^ pre-eminent fame for 

c.ar\eci wotk in white wood. 

iiiouS’S'X'’-'’'*^^ steamers are able to navigate the 

ply farther ' Shanghai. Steam launches 

■cares tn f l’i® ®"abling the visitor who 

cares to, to visit the interior. 

be T^«?tsze Rivep.-Xo trip to China would 
be complete without a voyage on the Yangtsze. one of 

SateatTol TlX'r "i, v the high 

near i ^ ^ flow.s into tlie ocean 

ueai Shanghai, 3000 miles from its source Tr V' 

navigable for ocean steamers for floo miles and m ui v 
lues niauitain regular sailings from Hankow ‘to norts 

and S M i"'”'";- <■' «■' rive, ia broaS 

i . slight that tides are stron<^ ciioin’f'h 

lilt luer drams an area of 650,000 square mih-s but 
f his, more than four fifths is above Hankow so 

ven- iik^*'«° "" 1 “ Hankow and the sea is 

w' .1' great canal. At a coniparativedv rpceni* ' 

geolopcal period, practically ail of tlm "pre^x-iit 

bte'n built^'u hind' has 

rivx'r Iv ««‘!"!eut carried !)v that great 

n mm/i,V ’p amounts to '(.42S 

for hi ^ "" year— enough to deposit a Inver a 

toot linck over au area of 250 sinia-e inii.-s T!.. 
coinupv ai-omul tiie mouth of the rilvr is reo,.,ijj 1 

Slr nir *'-V the fact that llie name of 

fclunghm, now 25 miles inland, means “On the Sea.“ 

\augt.-ze soon gives way to wooded hills, which 
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nt Kiukiang, rise to mountain heights. The land is 
f \ tlie most fertile in China, and the rivet is^ bordered 
small farms and villages and several important 
cities A large number of vessels, very similar in 
to the old Mississippi river steamboats, ply 
hetiv’een Shanghai and Hankow, offering sailings 
eveiy night.. 

tlie soiith. b3.nlc of the \ ciiigtsze 
. River, 205 miles from Shanghai. May be reached by 
train on the vSliaiighai-Nanking Railway, or b};" river 
I steamer. Railway fare : $8.00. Steamer fare $15. 

1 Hotel -/Bridge,* near railway station and steamer 
landings. Rates $6 up* Population, about 400,000. 

Nanking (Soiitlierii capital) owes its name to 
the fact that/t has served several times as the capital 
'! of tlie country. The last Emperors of China to reside 
in .Nanking were the early Mings, but the third Ming 
Emperor, Yung-lo, deserted it for Peking, as a 
iiieans of keeping more secure control over the north, 
threatened as it was b}^ the Tartar and Mongol tribes. 
P.reviotisly Nanking had been the seat of a kingdom 
seven times. It was the residence of the king of Wii 
and later, for 120 years, the capital of Eastern China. 
For 800' years before the Ming cEmasty, it was a cit}’* 
Of great political importance, though not the capital 
of the coinitr3% As Nanking, the city dates cnh^ 
from the beginning of the Ming Dynasty, but the 
, . city which was built as the capital of this dynasty 
occupied the site of other cities which liave figured in 
the liistory of China for more than two thousand 
years, under different names. The ancient city was 
known as Kin-ling but several centuries before Christ 
ll'ie name was clianged to Taii-yang, and later to 
Kiaiig-nan and Sheiig Cliown 

It lias been a walled city since the Sth or 6th 
cent 11 ry, tlie present walls being built about 500 years 
Surrounded by hills and facing, the Yangtsze 
river Nanking is very advantageously situated for 
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defense and has been the vantage point striven for by ^ 
many of the leaders of China's lumierous rebellions, i 
The'Xaipiiigs captured the place and lield it agaiiL>i 
a siege for eleven years, while more ^ recently the 
Republicans captured it and made it the. cr.|)ital of 
their provisional government. It was here that Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen took his oath of office as President of the 
Republic of China, on January D 19'^, and remained 
here until he resigned in favor of Yuan Shili K’ai. 

The present walls of Nanking are atiiong the 
finest in China, being 40 to 90 feet iiigh, 22. miles 
long, and 20 to 40 feet in tliickiiess. They enclose a 
vast area, a large part of which is now in vacant land, 
grown tip in bamboo groves or utilized by farmers. 
A number of stone bridges crossing streams Jn the 
middle of fields, and unused for liiindreds of years, 
indicate the location of streets which existed at a time 
when Nanking was many limes its present size. 
During the occupation of the Taipiiigs, practically all 
'of, the monumental w^orks of an older period were 
destroyed, but enough reinaiii to indicate the glories 
of Nanking at its prime. The most serious charge 
the artistic world can bring, against the Taipings is 
that tliey destroyed .the world , famous porcelain 
pagoda, the nio.st beautiful building of its kind i,ri 
China, This wonderful structure, built in the early 
/ part of the fifteenth century by the: Emperor Yuiigdo 
to - comnieuiorate the virtues of liis mother, was 
encased su the. finest white glazed brick wiiik the 
, Gverliaogiiig eaves were covered witli green tiles and 
more than 100 bells hung froiii the onianieiited cor- 
nices. . A few ■ of the tiles ■ from tiiis pagoda are 
t r eas 11 red b v i lie ■ Met ropo I i tan M use 11 m o r A r t i n N e w 
/ York. " ' ■ . 

The ■■celebrated mausoleum of Hung Wii, the 
■liiim.ble founder of 'the great Ming Dynasty, is to be 
.-.seen, just outside the city walls. It Is surrounded by 
huge carved -.figures and otlier tombs and moiiiimeiits, 

' all ..known as- the- Ming Tombs. Tlie huge stone 
■, Ullages which guard the tombs have been enclosed in 
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wocxlci) cages to prevent mutilation by 
isitars. r^r. Sun Yat Sen visited these tombs on 
tlie estahlishmcmt of the Republic of China and in a 
soletrm ceremcmy informed the spirit of the first Yling 
Ivc'iperor of the overthrow of the Manclms. Many 
3tl:er interesting ruins in or near the city include 
what remains of Hung Wifis palace which was occu- 
pied by tl:e brings for fifty years. It is inside the city 
walls and car. he reached by the road leading east 
from the td:d Viceroy’s Yameii. The large Drum 
Tower hi me central part of the city is one of the 
most interesting sights. Ii was built by one of the 
bring Emperors in order to watch the attempts of 
rel)els to storm the city walls, while he beat a large 
drum to give courage to the imperial troops. 

Tlie Exaniiiiation Hail, containingcellsfor 20,000 
students, was built during the Ming dynasty and 
enlarged later. It -is now unused. Nearby is an 
ancient Confiiciaii temple. Outside the South Gate 
is the precious stone tea house, built on a small hill. 
According to an. ancient legend, a priest in the reign 
of Wiiti, of the Liang dynasty, chanted the siitras of 
Biidha and sliowers of flowers came down from heaven 
and turned into colored stones. The pebbles are dug 
out of the groiiiid and sold at the tea house. From 
the top of the hill a good view^ may be obtained. 

.Alt ho ugh a city of great commercial importance 
in ancient times, Nanking has been outstripped by 
its rivals hut is now entering on a new period of 
ilevelopiiietit Among a very large number of Chinese, 
t lie re is at tliis writing a strong movement to move 
cai'dtal from Peking to Nanking, w'bich occupies the 
a IVkir.g and position, bei.ng just midway between 
more central CaiUon. 

Nanking was made an open, port for foreign 
trade by the French treaty of 1858, but it wms not 
formally opened until i 899 « Ten 3'ears later the 
Shaiighai»Xank:i!g "Railway was completed, while the 
Ticnisin-Pukow Railway w^as opened in 1912. Piikow 
is on the opposite bank of the river from F 
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passengers ior Tientsin being ferrie«:I across. T'l^' 
raiI\ya}Hstal!Oji and steamer landings are in FlsaikivaV 
a siiDurb of Nanking, north of the citv walls, Dnrigo- 
the late years of the Maiichii regime, riian Mir'’* 
progressive viceroy, made iiiaiiv ininrov^mimnir^r’ 
NanKing. iiicliiding the building of good roads, so 
tuat it IS possible to reach almost aiiv point in a 
riage,^a rare privilege in a Chinese citv. Tuan^Faim 
was^aisojesponsible for the Naiiyang exposition, and 
Uieuanasonie buildings remain a iiieiiiento to Chinese 
enterprise, A city railway runs from Ksiakwan to 
ine soiitnerii end of the walled city, making coiinec- 
lions wiiii the Sliaiigliai-Naiikiiig trains. 

Witli^few exceptions tlie only foreign residents of 
iNanKUig are iiiissionaries and foreign einplovees of 
uie Cmiiese goyernmeiit. But tlie fact that" it is a 
jiinctiGii point for railway and steainsliiD liiies and 
IS growing^ more popular with tourists, enables it to 
support a lirst class Iiotel under foreign iiiaiiagemeiit. 

Nanning Js a^Uivorite place with Iiimters, wlio 
niKi rox, woip, rabbit, pheasant, pigeons, wild duck 
aiKi wua pig ill the vicinity, 

Tieiusiii-Pukow Ballwayd‘'—Tlns line, one of the 
goveriiiiieiU^ iwilvvays of China, was opened for tliroiigli 
tniiiic in 1912 and afiords tlie quickest service between 
jSortiv Cmiia and tlie Yaiigtsze Vallexp The trip 
iioni CiiKow to ^rientsin occupies about tweiit}’' seven 
liotirs niaidug n possible to go from Shanghai to 
i-emng in less than two days. The greater 'part of 
tne roau ruiis-^ throiigii prairie coiititr}'', wliicli in 
.Hianliing province gives way to looitntaiiis. A. ferr^* 
across tiie river from Nanking is provided, 

, Willlll.— -On the south bank of the Ymietsze. 
about 50 jinles from Nanking is \Yului, a 1 real v port 
openeu in-.ibyy.. If , has a population of 129 000 


There are no local points ‘worth a 

sightseer,- 
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s of tile most famous places in tliic 
:d on it are located main' temples of 
ianie, as well as the burial places of 
test saints, both real and imaginary, 
cli aiitiinin, the mountain is visited by 
grims wlio come for hundreds of 
r devotions. 

-Oii^ the^ Yangtsze River, 150 miles 
and 3bO miles from Shanghai is 
pital ot Anliui province. It has a 
ly 70,000 being one of the smallest 
:ant of China’s provincial capitals. 
H:la, outside the Kaster 
igtsze 


■11 gate is the 
It is seven stories high 
on^cacli Her are hung many small bells which 
in the wind. It is reputed to be elastic and 
pway ill the wind, according to local tradition. 
:ing is a center for tlie manufacture of India ink.* 
lamps ^ are lighted in closed rooms and the soot 
cli collects on walls and ceiling is removed and 
!)re.ssed into cakes of ink. The city formerlv 
yed mure political importance than at present. 
V as (.nice the capital of the ancient kingdom of 
pi'ovjiice is tlie center of the' famine 
act otcniiia though Anking lias usuallv |,)een 
pb I i'c thousands of dollars sent from /inerica 
duroi)e lor the relief of famine sufferers liave been 

hV e,x penned in districts to the nortli of 

nio”, ■ 

Kiukiang:.— On the Yangtsze, 

!.g i.'ike, 142 whies from Hankow anc 
^Miangnai, Steamer fare from Siiai 
.alion, ahout 50.000. Rirer steanie 
mng enough at Kiukiaiig to allow a tri 
.. nijiese Citv. 
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minus an arm, and suffering from 
at tlie hands of ■ the sacrilegious, 
''/‘JuiH These defects were soon^reniedied and tliC' 
T'rt‘sto:^-d with a fresh coat of gilding* It may 

V"-' s*en in the nioiiastery, while the stone toat 

;; yj,.e deitv arrived is in the coiirt3mrd. . The 

: ;oi its a case ia the rear of the grounds. In 
aberuvhich is continiioitsly tolled, every 
stroke seiidirag a flash of light into the Biidhist hades* 
The i-^agcda near by was constructed b}’ the literatti 
r-i KiiikLer.'-v who had for several years tailed to pass 
the otidaf’^examiiiatioBS. The spirits were so pro- 
rddawu bv the erection of this pagoda that thereafter 
tiie local semOiHrs were miiforiiiiy successi.iil« 

Kuliiig is at an altitude of 3500 feet, the summer 


t e 111 oe r a 1 11 re bei 1 i g 


degrees 


kiukiangr It has been greatly improved by the 
toreigti residents and the hill is covered wdth summer 
cottages* Tennis courts and a swamming pool have 
been provided, and a hotel built for the accomodation 
of transients.' Protestant missionaries from- all parts 
of Ceritrai China congregate here during the slimmer 
and many meetings of educational and religious' 
associations are. held. 


Kidiiiig is admirably situated for a siininier resort 
and is .surrou tided by many points of interest, which 
can be reached by short excursions. The White 
Deer Grotto, one of the most famous of these, is 
l>rol)al)ly the oldest iiiiiversity in the world. During 
the ninth century Li Pth 'an illustrious poet, made 
this yilrice liis study., living in the artificial grotto 
which, lie loiiilt. He , was always accompanied by a 
tame wliite deer and in the I4tli century, an image of 
the deer was carved by one of Ills followers and placed 
iti tilt grotlo. Owi.ng to the fame of Hi Pii, the 
grotto became a favorite resort fordscliolars, especially 
dtiriiig the tioiibled period , following the end of the 
Tang' dynast}’, rvlien there were -piany contenders for 
the throne. A school was .opened ■ here at, that time 
and buildings erected. ■ In gdo,... tlie school was raised 
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HANKOW, WUCHANG, HANYANG 


oo' S;'s !0L( Kiuig, tiie residence of the Taoist 

u- I'iiis place lias been the center of tlie Taoist 
f; iVuioii for Many centuries and the pope is believed 
U's have man}' supernatural powers. In iiis establisli- 
menl are hundreds of sealed jars in which he has 
irnrrisoned t-vil spirits, and he receives many gifts to 
enconraye liini to keep the spirits in the jars. 

The Wu-Haii Cities.—At the junction of the 
Ilan ami Yangtsze Rivers, 6oo miles from the sea, 
are located tiie three cities of Hankow, Wu-chang and 
Ilmnvang, coinmoiily grouped under the name of 
“ The Yhiihaii Cities.’'’ Fare from Shanghai S40. Of 
llie iliree cities Hankow is the most important, 
tlioiigh Whj-cliaiig- is capital of the province of Hiipeh, 
and in Hanyang are located great steel w^orks and a 
goveroiiieiit arsenal and mint. 

Tiie Chinese city of Hankow and the British, 
(.rennan, French, Russian and Japanese' foreign 
sultlements occupy the north Ijank of the Yangtsze, 
en.sl of the Haii. W’esl of the Han is Hanyang, and 
soiiili of tlie Yangtsze wliich is 1300 yards wide at 
this ])oint is Wn-chang. Hankow is connected w’itli 
Peking (768 miles awayj by the Hankow-Peking 
railway and oceai'i steamers sail regularly from this 
T)ort ior principal European ports. Hankow has 
lout’ been tlie center of tlie black tea industry cliiefly 
conducted by Russians, while at Hanyang are the 
famous steel works, which have been able to deliver 
pig iron in .New York in coiiipetitioii with the mills 
al When Cliiiia’s railway system is 

coniplple, Wii-chang' will be connected" with Canton 
h.y nid and the three cities will then be at the 
jiiKetif)im)f the biggest railway artery in the country, 
Hhe Pudving-Canion railway;? and the Yangtsze and 
flan I'U’crs. It has airead}-' assumed great commercial 
iniponaiice and is Siiangiiai'’s most serious competitor 
tor tlie trade .of the Yangtsze valley. 

Wmcliaiig is a walled' Chinese city, chiefly 
famous as, the starting point for the recent revolu- 
tion, tlioiigli the most bloody battles were fought out 
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f.iieign concessions of Kankov,'. Tii- 
o; Hankow, witlj its ricli sr. f nd Pue 
• was almost coinpleteiy cestroved bv 
•^evolution. Plans are nc-'v nndel' 
to rebuild^the cit.v along i.i.cdern lines 
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BATTLE AT HANKOW . . ISl 


hi:; neck. Tlie Chinese doctors declared it was 
because tliis carriage road . bad cut down ^ into the 
serpeiitbs neck and w’as hurting his backbone. The 
Vicero}’ liastihv enlisted all available men and. had 
tiie new cut filled in ,at a cost of 600 taels ; then the 
serpent let liis neck heal. The principal street :of 
the cit5n., lined by 700 shops runs north of the liilL 

T/iicliaiig, before 300 B. C. w^as capital of the 
Kiiigdoni of Chii and from 25 to 589 A. D. was 
capital of Win It is now a kind of southern capital 
for China j as tlie residence of Vice-President Ti 
Yuan II ling, and is strong!}^ urged by many Chinese 
as the permanent location of the capital. 

It was around the three Wu-Hau cities that the 
principal battles of the recent Chinese Revolution 
were fought. On October 9, 1911, the accidental 
explosion of a bomb at 14 Pao-hsing Li, a street in 
tlie Russian concession, revealed the headquarters- 
of the local revolutionists. Viceory Jiii Cheng, in 
Wuchang, was notified at once and during that night 
and the following day instituted a vigorous search 
for rebels in Wii-chaiig, a number being captured and 
beheaded. 

On the evening of October 10, the city ■ of 
Wii-cliaiig was filled with excited crowds, and a: 
small section of the troops iimtiniecL Others joined 
them and before dawn, they bad driven the Viceroy, 
tlie imperial commanders and other officials out of ' 
the city.,, .Tlie figiitiiig began about a vreek later, 
the iiiterim being occupied by preparations on ■ both 
sides. .Tlie rebels quickly grew in number, thou- 
sands co.!iii!!g froni near Wu-cliang to enlist under 
the leadership of General Li Yuan Hung. Peking 
quickly realized the , gravity of the situation. ' and 
hurried troops to Hankow. 

By the latter part of the month, the rebels had^ 
moved a large part of their forces across, the r:rer 
Kilometer- T-en, near Hankowpi- where they i2ier. 


Eighteen CaB,itals'-cf China,” by WiHian,! BMear Goil 
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THE YANGTSZE GORGES 


Chaiigslia, like the mountainous province of 
wli'ch it is the capital, is more famous for the men it 
lias produced tlian for aipy of its maiuifactiired or 
:iatura! products. Man}' Hunanese families are able 
ta'-; boast of having in the family tree the names of 
viceroys, governors, and famous generals. 'Tlie city 
has a population of about 230,000, and is enclosed b}’ 
a vrall. According to local tradition the first wall 
ai.'joiil the city was built by Prince Wu Nei, about 
202 B, C. The city was captured by rebels in 1637 
and te!i years later the walls were entirely rebuilt by 
the •Mandius. The city is on the eastern bank of 
tlie Siaiiga the largest of the three rivers which flow 
into Tungtiiig Lake. Opposite in the river, extend- 
ing tliei whole length of the city, is a narrow island. 
Oil the eastern bank is Yuloh Hill (said b}'^ geoman- 
cers to be under the Literary Star) the location of a 
university ivliich has been in continuous existence 
for 700 years. On the liill is a stone iiionuinent, 
recording the mastery of tlie floods by Yu, supposed 
to liave been placed there at his order in 2205 B. C,. 
Tlie inscription, in imitation of ancient Chinese 
characters, is believed to be a forger}^ 

The streets of Changsha are cleaner and wider 
than in most other Cliinese cities and it has many 
fine buildings and well laid out gardens. A distinct- 
ive local industry is the weaving of silk in plain 
black and wliite. Many fire crackers are niaoitfac- 
tiired liere and in neighboring towns, most of those 
used in the United States coming from this moun- 
tainous province. Changsha was one of the few 
places which successfully withstood attacks of the 
Taipings, tliougli the city was besieged for 80 days. 

The Yangtsze Gorges, —At Icbang, the famous 
YMiigtsze gorges begin and a trip through them is 
well worth the time and expense. Icliang, 1000 
miles from the sea is only 130 feet above sea 'level, 
but Chungking, 400 miles farther inland, is 630 feet 
above. This drop, of Soo feet tti 
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unsurpassed for their beanfv i 

most famous of the -oroes j : The 

Kwdfu, a distance of X4o mnes. '^^^ 
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rock, cHiniinatiog in the- Pillar or Heaven, a limesione 
pinnacle rising sheer from the water to a height^ of 
1800 feet, is so rapid as to bewilder 'the senses.' ibe 
expression ‘lost in admiration'' is a literally correct 

one. 

Willi a strong fair wind oiir sail was set; the 
■creak and swish of the oars was exchanged for the 
low music of the river as it parted under otir prow; 
and the deep water (from 'fifty to a hundred feet) , 
of a striking bottle green color, was unbroken by a 
swirl or ripple, and slid past in a grand, full volume. 
The skilliiess was profound, enlivened only as some 
big junk with lowered mast glided past us at great 
■speed, the fifty or sixty men at the svceeps raising a 
wild chant in keeping wdth the scene. Scuds of snowy 
wdld, white clouds whirling round pinnacles and 
desolated snow*clotlied mountains, apparently block- 
ing fiirtlier progress added to the eiicliaiilmeiit. 
Crevices in the rock were full of maidenhair fern, 
and Oil many a narrow ledge clustered in profusion a 
delicate mauve primula unabashed by the grandeur 
and the gloom. Streams tumbled over ledges at 
heights of .100 feet. There are cliffs of extraordinary 
lioneycombed rock, possibly the remains of ^potholes’ 
of ages since, rock carved by the action of water and 
weather into shrines with pillared fronts, grottoes 
with quaint embeliishmeiits — gigantic old women 
gossiping together in big hats — colossal abutments, 
huge .rock needles after the manner of Qiii.raing, 
while groups of stalactites constantly occur as 
straiglit and as thick as small pines, supporting rock 
canopies festooned with maidenhair. Higher yet, 
suriiioiinttiig rock ramparts 2000 feet high, are 
irregular battlemeiited wails of rock, perhaps twenty 
feet tiiick, and ■ everywdiere above and around are 
lofty summits sprinkled with pines, on which the 
snow lay in powder only, and ‘the snow clouds 
roiling low' added to the sublimity of the scenery. ' 

“It was always changing,, too.. If it ,\ve re .pos- 
sible. to be siirfeite.d with" turrets, '.battlemeats, , and 
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'^3' Li Pino, the 

a nr.. at. on engineer, nisnres water at all iS-'-wC 

^l.e fanus of tile plain Tu-l 'o 
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was formerly one of the most important silk provinces 
of Cliina, but witii the spread of tlie o])iiiin liabit, the 
or'.., ants liinifd their attention to poppy gTovvi ng, and 
m: .-everal years 'the hills of tlie province blazed with 
the briiliant flowers. Now, with the gradual snppres- 
oitm of tlie opium traffic, rice and silk are coming into 
tluu'r own again as the principal products of the pro- 
vince. The sixty miles from Chungking to Cliengtii 
is usually traversed by chair, llie traveler stopping at 
Cbducse inns along the road. 

‘‘ hi the south of the Szechuan Alps, an almost 
iiidepemleiit race inhabits tlie Kieiicli’ang valley, and 
tlie neighboring countr\n They are called Mantze 
1 barbarous tribes of the South,) or Lolos also written 
hao-lao, and Liaoliao (wild hunters.) The Chinese 
call tlieiii Hoiiietinies Kwolo (monkey-nosed savages.) 
In the iiortinvest are the vSifaii tribes, who have 
recognized the siipremac}' of China, and are governed 
by Ciiinese officials. Tibetans with their lamas and 
iBoiiasteries are extensively scattered throughout the 
west. Tliey are especially numerous in the neigh- 
borhood of Batang or Pat’ang. 

“Tlie Chinese race is predominant throiigliout the 
rest of vSzechuan, but their features vary exceedingly : 
some are of the Alongol type, others belong to the 
Hindoo or even the Aryan branch. Many have blue 
or grey eyes, and some have brown hair. These 
varieties result from the position occupied by 
Szechuan, it being the limit and border-land where 
widely fliffereiil races come into contact with each 
oilier. Revolutions have also largely modified the 
poinilation of tlie country,. Among tho.se upheavals, 
we must iiieiition the great massacre which took 
place there ,at the close of the Ming dynasty. Three- 
fourths of the' inhabitants are said to have been 
exterminated...' To .repeople the province, a large 
luiiiiber of ..iiiiiiiigratits flowed in towards, tlie middle 
of the lytii century. Traces of this immigration are 
still met with at Chungking, where the local Council 
of the Centry is calletl Pahslffing (the 8 provinces,) 
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alluding thereby to tlie eight provinces, to which the 
niembeis of the Assembly originally belonged. Xhe 
predominating element of the population is .said to 
have a striking re.seinblance with the abonVines of 
liinnan, a,s the Kachyns (Burme.se ‘wild^’men’i 
who inhabit the Bnnna-Chinese frontier, and whose 
principal characteristics are: a triangular face, laro-e 
obhqiiely-set eyes, light hair, and extremely .short 
stature (4 ft. 8 to 5 feet). In tlie east, a portion 
of the population is made up of families that came 
froiii Hiinaii. 

1 he people of Szecliuaii are shrewd, active 
qiiarrelsome, but nevertheless ver}-^ polite. They are 

also hospitable, and migrate easily from their homes 
oeing found in Kansu, Shensi, Kweichow, and eveii 

upon the lofty table-lauds of Yunnan. The inhabi- 
tants, crowded especially upon tlie ‘ Red Basin ’ or 
saiicLstone plateau, are very numerous in the Clienotu 
Plain, whicli is deiiselj’ populated.”* * 

_ Hankow to Peking.--Hankow is connected 
with the capital by the Peking- Hankow railway *’Ss 
miles, under Belgiaii-Cliiiie.se nianageinent. Fare 
lirst class $65.40, .second class $43,60. A tliroiioh 
‘‘de luxe” train, on which the.se fares aiiplv leaCes 
Hankow on Fridays and Peking on Tuesda^■s,■ makino- 
the trip in about 30 liouns. There are few iinportaiu 
towns along the route. The village of Niekow 1 2 ^ 
^rilometers) is intere, sting as the ba.se from wliicli the 
imperial army made its attack on Hankow durino the 
leccut revolution. .At Tchen-tcheou better known as 
Uienchow >,520 kilometens) the main line is crossed 
by a oranch road, connecting on the east with Kaift iu.- 
and oil the west with Honanfii. This line, 120 miles 
King, is a section of a projected line which will connect 
with the lieiitsin-Pukow line at Hsii-chow-fu and run 
we.st throiigh-Sianfu and Rauchow to Kobdo. 

Kaifeng, The 65 kilometer.s from Chenchow to 
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-r-vcler to Kaifeii^, the ancient and dilapidated 
v:-.ita: of Honan Province. Kaifeng has been the 
of the country on several occasions. 1 he 
Northern >Siing dynasty reigned here, when the place 
A' as known as Pieii-liang, from 960 to 1129. It was 
.1^0 tile eastern capital of the Mongols. It lias been 
i Center of great wealth. “ At one siege Kuan Li-pti 
.lenianded an indemnity of five million ounces of 
gold, tell thousand horses and as many oxen, \\hile 
this enormous exaction shows the wealth of the 
carhlal, tlie fact tliat it was paid explains the rapid 
:lech*'^ie afterwards and one reason why it was aban- 
doned in favor of Nanking.” 

Umier tlie klings, Kaifeng was destroyed by 
reAbers and doods, ‘hut rebuilt. The population^ is 
snmb anvi except tor a few ancient temples, the cjty 
lias no places ot interest. It is noted as the location 
of a Jewish colony. The Jews came to China many 
generations ago and have since intermarried with the 
Chinese until it is impossible to distinguish them from 
the lu'itive population, though they regard themselves 
as aliens. The Jews did not prosper here, and 
their synagogue was pulled down and all their books 
sold iiiaivy years ago. The Kaifeng Jews will eat no 
pork, I'Hit it would be difiicult to say whether this is 
because of tlieir religious beliefs, or because their 
poverty makes the price of that Ciiinese delicacy pro- 
liibitive. 

Hoiianfu. — Before the Chinese people moved 
far from their cradle in the valle}^ of the Yellow 
Kiver, Honan-fii was an important city, well located 
in the rich valley of tlie Loli-lio, and at the crossing 
of the two liigli roads to Sianfu. At present it is 
tile western terminus of the Kaifeng-Honaii line, but 
is of no commercial importance. On the west is the 
fainoiis iiioiiiitain deiile, Lung Men, decorated with 
iiiaiiy liiige carvings, which include statues of'Budha 
over 60 feet high. -To the south is the sacred iiiouu- 
taiii of Sling Sham 
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Sianfu.~At Honaiifu the traveler leaver ti,- 
railway for chairs, carts or wheelbarrows" A ^ 
journey to the ancient city of Sianfu, the capital aS 
most important city of Shensi, and one of the moS 
nnportant in tlie couiitrv. Sianfu is on tlio V 
River the same distance from the sea tliat 
IS on tlie laiio-tsze, but the Yellow 
•Lie like .i,e -J- 
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tjie barbaric spleiK'ior ot tne c . 

Foreign influences and the esto . .ij^. ,.i.y 

public have made f'^"’b'“f^^‘p;cturesflue, interesting 

remains the same mystenous, p.ctuiesqu , 

can be seen from outside to luditale ^ ■ ^ • 1 qu.,, 

the many temples, pagodas £^1^' ‘-rbt 

citv occupies the uortheru extreiii ty 0 . „ 

alluvial delta which stretches to the ‘r' 'Ijd; 

miles, broken only by rivers, canals and a icte mn. -> 

As long ago as 1200 B. C. a city was built on the 

present site of Peking and later i b 

the Kiug-domof Yan, which V ' ik 

Chinese (222 B. C.,) and the city ^ 

it was taken in 986 by the Tartars, who 
themselves there and called _ the place i . o. ^ 
(Southern Capita!,) to distinguish it from 
northern seat. The Chinese again recaptured tU 
in the early part of the I 2 th centiiryq changing ti t 
name to Yen Shan-fu. A few years later, the laitais 
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r „r ^ to the city, restored it t. 
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T’'ie walls are faced on both sides with brick and 
’ hlkil ill will) dirt and mortar. After this city^ w.as 
hiiilt, mii’iy Chinese utilized the mins and debris 
^,‘f r.ur older city of Cambahtc on the soutli, to 
liiiild up a large suburb and one hundred yeaiy after 
the completion of the walls of tlie Tartar City , the' 
suburb was enclosed in walls, and has since been 
known as the Chinese City. The walls around the 
'Chinese City are 30 feet high, 25 feet at the base and 
15 feet at the top. Square buttresses are built on 
the walls at intervals of 60 feet, surmounted by guard 
!ioiises« Both walls enclose an area of about 20 square 
iiiiles and are 3,0 miles in circumference. 

When the Maiichiis captured Peking in 1644, the 
Tartar City was given over to them for residence. 
Here they settled Manchii soldiers, together with the 
Ciii'nese who aided them in their conquest, each of the 
eight Chinese troops which had banners, or divisions, 
beiog. assigned to a certain section of the city. From 
that time until the overthrow of the Maiichu dynasty 
i'll 1912, tliese men and their descendants existed 011 
tribute rice sent to Peking by the provinces. The- 
original inhabitants were Chinese, Mongol and Man- 
elms, but it is most difficult now to distinguish the 
races, in .spite of the existence of imperial edicts- 
proli i bi ting inter- mar r i a ge. 

The Tartar City is intersected by several main 
tliorouglifares, which are broad and kept in a good 
state of repair. Unlike other Chinese cities farther 
south, Peking has a great deal of wheeled traffic — 
s|n*i!igk;ss Peking carts drawn by miileS' — while the 
city’s proximity to the sandy desserts of Mongolia is 
siiowii by the presence of many double humped 
Bactrian camels. 

Occupying the center of the Tartar City, and 
taking up about two square miles, or one sixth of its 
tola! area, i.s the Imperial City/ surrounded by a wall 
20 feet liigli. The four' entrances are each pierced by 

three 
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Emperor. Inside this city are the residences, formerly 
of the princes and high Mancha officials, now the* 
offices of the government and the residences of the 
Republican officials. In the Imperial City is located 
the still more exclusive Forbidden City, 'surrounded 
by its own reddish pink walls, 30 feet high and 30 
feet thick at the base, as well as a moat 120 feet wide. 
Within it are the palaces, the royal residences and 
apartments for the hundreds of .servants .and eunuch.s 
required by the Manchu royal family. The preseiit 
palaces occupy the site marked out for the palaces of 
Knblai Khan. 

The legation Ouarler is situated in the .southern 
part of tile Tartar City, with walls of the Ciiinese 
City to the .south ami of the Imperial Citv to the 
north. In it are located all the foreign legations, the 
foreign banks and hotels. It is from this central 
location that the visitor will make liis daily excursions 
to the many interesting places surrounding. 

Probably the best general view of the two cities 
ot Peking can be gained from the south wail of the 
lartai City readied by a vSloping roadway near tlie 
end of Canal Street. To the north of this point of 

vantage may be .seen the greater part of the Imperial 
and Forbidden Cities, the hrilHantly colored tile roofs 
of the palaces, temples and pagodas and the busy life 
of the streets below combining to form a picture which 
could not.be duplicated anywhere but in this ancient 
Oriental capital. One can understand, after a view 
from this wall, why Peking has a population of only 
about one imllion despite the large area it occupies' 
for a large part of the space is taken up with gardens 
palaces and temples. To the south the Chine.se Cit% 
offers a less imposing view, but one which i.s full of 
intere.st From the summit of these great wails, the 
human life below looks strangely small and insect-like. 
Ibis portfo^j of the wall between Chien Men and 
Hatamen IS extensively u.sed by Europeans a.s a 
promenade.,:, » patrolled by foreign troops and no 
„.Cwiiese axe. allowed to, walk oii it. 
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Forming the western Vionndary of the Legation 
.(V’-'ter is ^latamen Street, three miles long aiu. 
leUing from the south to the north wall of the 1 artar 
Chv ^C)ne of the many handsome arches on this fine 
t-nacl thoroughfare is the white marble pailow 

erected bv the Chinese government in honor ot_ the 

memorv of Baron Yon Kettler, the German Minister 
lo Chiiia, who was murdered by the Boxers at the 

beginning of that outbreak. 

Near the north end of Hatamen street are located 
theCoiifiician Temple, the Hal! of^Classics, the Lama 
Teiiinle and the Temple of the Great Biidha, while 
tt omtlde the wall is\he Altar of Earth. The Drum 
and Bell towers are to the west, inside 
dav can well be spent visiting these points of interest. 

The Lama Temple occupies the site 
which was turned into a temple i'' L23- rhe 
principal object of interest is the idol of Maitieye, /O 
feet high, which stands in the northern section. 
Maitreye is the greater Budha. or Budhist redeeinei, 
whom Budha prophesied would come aftei mm 
Curious Thibetan prayer wheels are to be seen i" 
court varcl close by. In the mormtig and eveiiiUj,, 
visitors mav see the Lama priests, several 
nnmher, performing their malms and vespers. 
of the priests in the temple come from 
Thiiiet . 1 he high priest lieiiig a Thibetan Like man) 
others of their calling in China as eLevvheie, the 
I ama priests expect gratuities from visitors, ^ ^ 
arc often verv annoying despite the fact that a 
sign on the 'gate advises that the temple is free to all 
visitors. 'Fhere are few places about the temple so 
sacred that acee.ss to them cannot he gamed In 

Tim Temple of Confucius, a short distance from 
the Lama temple, is much frequented by Confuciamsts. 
It is seveielv plain, like other temples of Confucius 
throughout Cliiua. In addition tothe tablets of _ the 
soul of the mo.st holv ancestral teacher, Confucius 
it contains tablet.s of his ten most famous disciples, 
iiichKliug Mencius, 
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. I«i a courtyard are ten stone drunis 
nrscnptious commemorative of a faniuus I n ’" 
expedition of King Siiaii (827-781 B. C i om”" 
>t,.ne tablets liear the names 0/ nil those VhnI 
taken literary degrees for five centuries Huoo n''''''* 
umeiits, standing on carved stone tortoises inTliP. 
courtyard, bear inscriptions teliimr of the L J 
wars undertaken by -Manchu Emperors/ 

The Hall of Classics, which is entered fm,, <1 
ground on vvliich the Confucian e,m - 
pemphfies the high esteem i„ udiich the Chi"""' 

cold their classic literature. Alomnii/ /mi . ^ 

stand .sen-era! hundred stone slabs on which liivl l' 
caiehilly inscribed the complete texts o' / ® 
classics. In tlie rear is the thron- h.nir’;. ' 
tablets in memory of the Empe-'ors'' Cld/"'‘\'””’" 

I I/. 10-1796) Tao Kw.an I1821 iSsii and^H d”"" 

11851-1802). ^ ' aud Hsjen Feng 

111 letnrn for a small tip, the keepe- of <-!ia n 
lower seve.-ai block.s west of the Hall o rn I’""' 

structure. This is reached bv means of 
unconhortahle steps which leaden / 1? • 1 

... .xcelle,,', vie Ai .lie " •" I,'’” 

At 9 0 clock each night the cu-fe-v o*-;^aiiied. 

aiinonnced bv 108 strokes o-i )),» is 

. o-doefc i„ ,w *";» •«d at 

the drum as a sicr„ t>i L a -“^ttikes 

well. “ city that all is 

.v,ii 

great bells ordered c,st hV r” 

who built the famoms p/rcelai'n pa/”fh of v 

ihe bell, staiiclino- ^ i-r ^ ^aiiRuio. 

tl» Mreh l«..r ,, Co’ “ ■'“> ">'»« 

.t'i feet ii, ci,ci,n,t„«,„ id d),". , ‘"='' 

the castiisg of the bell was uit 

difficulty and several attenipls 

speennen.s. The Emperor finsH, t tM'l-’ertect 
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tixeciilioii of the bell maker. The .beautiful daughter 
of the bell maker visited, a shritie . to ' pray for her 
fatlier’s success and was told in a dream tliat the bell 
WDiild be a success only- if a life was sacrificed in the 
ca>ting. When, the molten metal was turned into the 
niouKl, she jumped into it, and the bell was a success. 
Creduioiis Cliinese are still able to hear her low 
moans of pain proceeding from tliebell. Visitors will 
!iear tlie bell only at 8:30 at niglit, when tlie watch is 
changed, and its deep tones can be heard in all parts 
of the cit}’. Another of Emperor Yung-lo’s five 
hells is, to, be found in a Budhist Temple outside the 
nortb.west angle of tlie city walls. It is covered with 
inscriptions. 

The Temple of the Earth was built by the Mongol 
Emperors and consists of a number of buildings, 
occupying a large compound. The large marble 
altar in tlie open air was, under tlie monarchy, the 
scene of ami 11 a 1 worship by the Emperor. The Yellow 
Temple, near at hand outside the walls, may be readied 
by either cart or ricsha. It is. in a very poor state of 
preservation but interesting. The principal feature 
of' the temple is a large white marble dagoba, still 
beautifui dispite the. fact that the exquisite carvings 
were atrociously mutilated by the Japanese troops 
quartered in the Temple during the Boxer occupation. 
The priests who insist on acting as guides and demand 
large sums for their services do not know a word, of 
Eiiglisli and are only anno\dng, A guide slioiild be 
b.ro light from the city. 

Occupying a' large part of tlve southern half of 
the Chinese City are the Temple of Heaven and the 
Temple of Agricuiture, reached by following Chien 
MeU' Street through the Giiinese City from the north- 
ern terminus, a gate of the same name in the south 
wall of the Tartar City. The Temple of Heaven is. 
surrounded by a wall 3V2 miles long, which encloses 
vast lawns and wooded grounds. The p>rincipal 
feature of the place is the Altar of Heaven composed 
of three marble terrace.s,-. 210, : 150 and -po feet , wide, 
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each terrace being mounted b\- stairs of nine slcu.s 
eacb.^ J iie top platform is composed of nine con 
eentnc circles of marble, the circular central sto-e 
iiiai king the spot on which the Emperor kneeled in h's 
aumuil worship of the powers of Heaven, consisting 

0 prayers fo. a simcessful reign and for good harvest 
Here tor _alinost five centuries before tlie establish- 
ment of tne Republic, the Emperor praved aniuiaib- 
wita special prayers during limes of fa'mine. drouth 
or other great national calamities. This ceremonv 
was inost imposing, the Emperor being accompanied 
n i.undieds of the higiie.st officials and thev in turn 
by thousands of minor officiahs, ail being e^cm-ied'iiv 
many tliomsand troops and servants, aU dressed jn 

fS I'f according to tlieir rank. The 

tallest ot the buildings in the enclosure is the Chi Nien 
lien pagoda like roofs can be seen from the 

south wall ot the Tartar City. The tiles of the roofs 
die of a peculiar dark blue and equally curious is the 
gilt button which .surmounts the top. The te’-iole 
coiitaims tablets of all the Manclu, Emperor;. I a 
section of the lemple of Eleaven oronnd.s are a number 
ot buildings, .surroiiiidecl by a moat, .set apart fur the 
hying quarters of the Emperor at time of devotions 

1 liKs ceiemoiiy usually occurred verv earlv in tlie 

morning and the Emperor spent the Drecedino- 
on the grounds. Ten cent picce.s ami a few co p;?; 
properlpb.stnbiued will secure acce.ss to everv part 
of this Intel estnig place except one temple which wa« 
leserved for the use of the Emperor alone. ' 

1 o tne we.st of the Temple of Heaven i.s the Temple 
0 Agriculture where twice each. year for centEs 

and I'""'’™ "’f I’‘'TV for bountiful crops 

b I hiigs, so imposing a.s in the Temple of Heaven' 

S uall" it iniplcments are shown' 

a.s uell as the pea,sant clothing worn by the Km-.eio; 

on his seiin’-aiinua! excursion* " 

llie mteofthe old Examination Hal! and the 
ffc^A^tionomical Observatory are west of the f.egation 






ijnarter Just insidt; the city wall. The large com- 
puiiiiti of ihelixaiiiiiiatioii Hailj filled with prison like 
stalls, now being torn down for a. , modern . parliaiiieiit-. 
ary building, is the spot where students under the 
old regime met to compete for the ]\Ietropolita|i 
degree, the highest which could be awarded under 
the old Cliinese system of civil service in which 
promotion in official life was gained only through, 
literar}' merit. The honored students who passed the 
I’irovincial exaiiiiiialions came here for the linal and 
most cliilicult examination of all. Each was assigned 
a cell, where he remained until the conclusion of the 
test. Coolies might compete in these examinatioiiH 
blit four classes were barred: court eunuchs, barbers, 
actors, and keepers of opium dens, Tiie candidates 
were si!ppose<l to bring enough food and tea to last 
them through the examijiation I'^eriod. 

In tile Astronomical Observatory, near the Exam- 
ination lEdl nia\’ !)e seen some of the old instruments 
in use when the first (observatory in the world was 
estal)Iislied in Peking by Kublai Khan, in 1279, 
Some of the iiistriiments were taken to Europe in 
1900. Most of the instruments now in the tower 
were made 3^-^^ years ago bv the Jesuit priest 
Verbiest. 

Other religions have made l)Ut slight inroads on 
Mohairiedanism, which has flourished in China since 
its first inlroductioii. The whole Mohamedan popu- 
lation of the coinitr)' comprises about 20 millions, the 
Peking MohanitHlans numbering 10 to 20 thousancl, 
'fhere are about 40 small mosques in Peking, but 
the j)ri!!eipal one is to he fotiml on the street 
outside the soiitluvest wall of the Imperial Cit\', The 
principal building of the mosque was burned several 
years ago and has not been rebuilt, the services being 
conducted in a small side building, where the 
Moliainedans assemble every Friday for prayer. The 
most interesting object it contaitns is a great stone 
iiioiuiiiieiit dedicated to the tno.sque by Emperor 
Chieu Eung. The inscripthnis are in Turkish, 
Matichn am! Cliinese, Other stones about the place 
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bear inscriptions in Tiirkisli and Arabic 
languages are spoken by manv of tlie 'r’V ^ 
attendants. ' '' '-=‘‘“ese 

Just to the nortii of the Forbidden pu,. 
eiiciosed by a wall which forms thenortliern bmi'ndJr? 

ai'tificial mound 210 feet hi»h 
^anousiy known as Coal Hill, Prospect Hill or Sr-‘ 
Mountain. According to local tradition, tl e non d 
was partly formed during the Mongol dvnastr 
mige scoies of coal when revolution threa'teiipd' p 
in.sis true, diere are no evidences now of the s^oi 

wbo>'^ f covered by grass and tre'es 'the 

u sioie fomiino; an attractive park 'Vhf^ f • 

bdfr 

^ i . Einpeior of the Mings liaiip-tH'l 

takerb!- *^ 1 *^ ®''c!°sure, when Peking was 

A good macadam road leads from the Hsi Oh; 
Men (north gate on the west wall of the IVta Ck, 
the famous Summer Palace, Smiles distant S'm! 
beant.tul place may be visited on certah c hi vs h 

iimnsters. 1 he vbunimer Palace thf^ nf 

of Emperor Kang Hsi who bni t l,r ■ 

s.?,5£Bis'i;yF"-": 

^^'ith miniature canals pas, sin? ovt ock^anTf'S 
rajnds into lakes dotted wiiirisF...! r lo nmig 

.i». Intrlca,. pa1rat(”!L! 

r to palaces with the best the world contains in 


jiixiiry niKl art. Cleverly contrived suiiniier Iiotises, 
* fairy raalaces filling secluded nooks in the hills and 
cfilleys and on the sliores of the lake. All this for the 
'-ole use of the Emperor and his court.” 

The completion of the Peking-Kalgaii railway 
niakes prrssible a pleasant excursion from Peking to 
the Great^ Wall and' to the Ming tombs, interesting 
places wliicli could formerly be reached only by a 
wir.cli involved a good many liardsliips”! Both 
tliese places are best visited from Nankow, about two 
hours radway journey from Peking. Bv taking the 
mornhig train one will reach Nankow before iiooii 
and the tombs can be visited the same day, 

■spending the following da}" on a trip to tlie Great 
Waii and to^ the Nankow PasSj tlie great gateway 
between Cliiiia and Mongolia. Two hotels, the 
Railway and the Chuig Er, afford comfortable stoppino* 
places for travelep, wlio slioiild notify the managers 
'111 acH ance of their coniingj so tliat tliere will be" no 
-delay about providing donkeys and chairs for the 
excursions. Donkeys for the trip are provided at 
aiid iiioiintaiii chairs at All other expenses 
■will aiiiotiiit to less than $i$, 

Tlie trip from Nankow to the beautiful valley in 
ivliicli tlie Ming tombs are located occupies about two 
hours. Ill the center of the semi-circle of tombs stands 
a great temple dedicated to the Emperor 'Yiing-lo, a 
favorite spot for picnic parties. Three miles from the 
rombs is tlic faiiioiis avenue of stone ngiires leading 
, to tlie tojiibs, tlie most interesting feature of the 
■place. Visitors coming to the tombs direct from 
Peking pass through tlie avenue to the central temple, 
but visitors from Nankow are likely to miss it unless 
they insist on being taken there. 

The entrance to the avenue is an enomoiis pailow 
of live gates, built of white marble.' Tlie inscription 
,111 the center enjoins on all 'visitors a feeling of 
reverence for the holy place about to be visited. The 
pailow is 50 feet high and the finest in Cliinru 

On each side of the avenue are large ..stone images 
carved from solid blocks of marbled. ^ The images of 
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mourners include lions, rams, camels, clenhants 
tabuloHs animals, horses, civil ami militarv 
ami sages. I he elephants are feet high. 'Ph ‘4 
has been a great deal of wanton destruction of iVie 
momiinents ann arclp on the Holy Wav, whicii'i,^ 
places ns diihcu t to follow. The return 'journe; 4 
:N an kory .should be begun ni time to reach the hote^ 

liSt of dLy. """" 

M 1^ through the gate in the Great Wall at 
^ankow Pas.s that most of the trade of China a, > 
Mongolia IS e.xichanged, and not the least interc-sCuo- 
feature of a visit is the siglit of the imany long train^ 
canids c,iir\ing tea and kero.sene into Jlonooiii 

China and Europe was known and u.sed for centiirie'-' 
before the .sea route was discovered. It was thi rm te 
wlncn was traversed by Marco Polo on his v sk 
o China. The trip from Nankow to the too o 
pass IS made on a construction train. Between 
Kankow and Pata Ein a distance of ten miles u,e 
ailn ay rises to an altitude of i6oo feet, a difficult 
ChhVs*^^ coiistruction which was accomplished by 
Ch nese engmeers. At Pata Lin, the greatest tunnel 

tilt wair”'' 

Ihe laihvay Is conir^efed to Kak^-aii adisi'in^-^A 

1 iiii' r<rv '“'N- r’“'« I'-ii-h « s o 

tiie bouieis ot .Mongolia. At Kalgan is the outer 
uction of the great wall. Plans have heen d cVs M 
for UieeKtensioi, of the railway tiirougi, the l esert 

'viiij tiie Iraiis-Sibenan railwaviuid makiiic. the slmn 
e.st route from China to Europe. 

■ RUii III ilie 3rd century before Chrki- n 
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'ii:iS since been destroyed. Running eastward and 
iiortli of Peking, tbe wall turn.s south and east 
[hnuigh Sliensi to the Hwangho. The height of 
the 'ivoll is 20 to 50 feet, and at some place.s, at 
intervals of 200 yard.s, there are towers 40 feet high, 
•designed tor sentry stations and as places of vantage 
from ’.viiich stones could be hurled at an attacking 
party. 1 he base ts 15 to 25 feet thick and the siiuunit 
!2 feet. The wall is carried over mountains and 
through valleys and at some places is 4000 feet aljove 
the «e:i level. Part of the wall has fallen into decay 
or h.as entirely di.sappeared, but in vallevs and along 
road-s llivougli which attacks might be directed, it is 
built of solid masonry, has beei/kept in good repair, 
and is still guarded by .small garrisons. Chine.se 
historv contains very little reference to this momi- 
menta! piece of constrnction, which was designed to 
prevent attacks b\ the Tartars. 

Taiyuenfu.-— This place, the capital of Shansi, 
is interesting to foreigners chiefly because of the 
fact tluU it was flic scene of .some of the most bloody 
■mas.sacres of the Boxer uprising. Forty-fivc niis- 
•sionarif.s of Shansi were induced to come to the 
capita! and place themselves under the protection of 
the gnveniur. As soon as all were there, they were 
treacherously massacred by the officials. The Kmpress 
Dowager, on her flight from Peking, .stopped here 
isnl listened eagerly to the stories of the torture.s 
which had been applied to the mis.sionarie.s. vSince 
that time the railway lias been built, a number of 
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tajns a regular daily service between Pebincr 
Mukden, with an additional through train^w d 
conjunction with the South MaucliS r- 
connects with the Traiis-Siben-'-n, ,r railway, 
to Europe. In addition to the re-ularfS 
tram de luxe” .seat tickets and *■”** 

mast be added. Meals are se-vprF'"^ 

Special reduced rates are avaii^Kip 1 i 

30 to Easter, for rounc trip leK ^ 

certain points. ^ Peking tc 

Tientsin. —Eocated at the iuuction of tl.P o n 
nver and tlie Grand Canal abont ^ 

Peking and 40 miles from ’ the coast F^'! 

ShaBghai, by coa.st steamers $6o Riihvqvf^^" 

Peking, first class §5.20 seLpd ^ 

terminus of the Tieutltin-’pnkow raiur^’ 

miles, owned by the Chinese governs ivlf 

ncshas, and carriages take one^to an v part of the 
Population, about i million. Hotels InioLd. I ^ A . 

House, T' rates $6 to |io. ‘ Astor 

P&t for - iriS’"’' theentre- 

pot toi all the Iiortheru provinces Tieiitqin n.! r 
ceiitunes Blaved q has ior 

ilS .li«a.“f1»ri,et,V^Eid'rT'''' “'T 

‘ center, u Hung Chang im,de this his- 

See advertisement. 



TIENTSIN 


, "”cler the favor of Peking-, ruled over 

Tientsiii and tlie surrounding country like a feudal 
iord. Under his leadership, Tientsiir became known 
as a center of reform. It wa.s here that he tried his 
e.'cperinients in education and army reforias— policies 
winch were later ably carried out bv the viceroy’® 

protege, Yuan Shih K’ai. ' 

Tientsin is the one large city in C'niua without 
wmrs aim tne streets of the Chinese city are clean, 
UaiLs were built around the place in 1403, and 
lemainec unti! 1901, the year following the Boxer 
oiuore.-ac. wneii they were pulled down bv order 
Jt .ne ..ii-eign provisional government. The ground. 
Jie> occupies wa.s utilized for tlie building of a fine 

^*”***''^*'^'1 material contained in the 
\»aii.s was used for railway’ ballast. 

Tientsin is the 

Bntish, winch was established in i860 The ulans 
tor the .settlement were drawn by General “Chinese’’ 
Gordon who.se name has been given to the principal 
admnn.strauon hall. Since then .settlemeius hive 
been estabhshed by the French. German. Japanese 

Belgian and Ru.ssiau governments. The foreigi! ponul 

latioii IS 4000, * pupil- 

The railway to Peking was built in 1897 and 
proved such a .success tliat the track wa.s doubled t e 
tollowmg year. Tlie building of thi.s railwiP till 

-set Dy ihc line foreign concessions has led to crreat 
mp.o™,„e„,, i„ H,e ci,i„e.e city. Broad “tTOt' 
l.avc been laid out and kept in a good state of repair 

P?t almlt even- 

pau o diL town. Many of the old temples have 

been tinned into modern .schools, rvhere^ weste-ii 
learning i.s taught. "“c'c. weste.n 

n , of 1858 was drawn up at the Sea Vie t 
uolust leraple, one of the show places of Tientsin 

w?s Imi most imposing temple in the citv 

«as built as a memonal to Ti Hiiuo- Chano- Tt ' 
.surrounded by e-Ktensiv-e o-ronnrio i-TIrr 
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mnnatin-e landscape effect of w!>ich ili^ pi- 

SO foiicL It locqtPf-1 it, ii, ' Cliiiiese are 

Ynmen. An exnelieM , i, L'T,'"' 

eiunese City. *’ of the 

On the ivay to Tientsir. from the coast T i 
Aiii be passed at the month of the P i' 

southern bank of the river l ii,, ^ 

of the former location of the “ h?T 
limes the point of attack by t'ord^ 
the protocol following the Rrxer trm.] 

were demolished. China agreehm t"r;o Wrf' 

mamtain troops on the route between the 1 °'" 
the sea. A large number o<^ fnr^ ^ ^ 
quartered in Tientsin. The citv* f 

some prominence and iiro.spentv thro-' ‘"ItV'' 

It was the shipping point for the d •! 

to_ Peking from the .southerr nroHn ’ 
flipped to Tientsin as the northe,, 

Grand Cana! and ^ ^ tenmnus of the 

with th’" ‘ssi 

ime.s the Grand Canal is no longer used 

1 ©ItEllio*'" — i'hi.s siiinirier rf‘«r»rf 
With foreign re.sideiits of Pekino- t h^-’piilar 

iientsiii, on tlie Pekino i\r,.i- f “oi'theast of 

firt'i/™! '-'’r %T 

same «aniTand''nbe'^it)iie’'''j xauioii of Ua 

excellent .sea l.athino- on 7 h r while the 

-‘lagnificent scenirv ad rto I'h 
U.S a summer risort o I'^iwilaritj- of the 
lerminn, of a railway opera’ted Vv‘t£' r"'!'® , 1 " 
Administiation from 'I'inoi ! '.t x I-ailan Mining 

It is also hie , I’eking-Mukden 
mute maintained by the •‘^l^amship 

Slinnghai $ 40 . ^ companj. Fare to 

i>rovh!ir"rfTi!iifmdiJ,tAuk“riTi 1 **"'”“ 

ITOper a„„ „„ im,o« A’Jtp'kdSr “S 
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, miles from Pekiiigo (Fare from Peking Lsi class 
$6.60 ) It is here that the iiortlierii 
teriiiiinis of the Great Wall is to be seen. The cit.v , 
which is unimportant, is about four miles from the 
Great Wall, whicli was formerly built to the sea, 
but that portion of it was destroyed long ag'o. The 
iHie of tile wall can be seen from liere for mail}’ miles 
crossiiig' valleys and chnibiiig precipitous inoiintaiii 
sides, sonietinies to a lieigiit of 1000 feet. A visit 
tu a celeurated laoist- temple on tlie top of one of tlie 
nearby^ nnls is well worth the trouble, because of the 
n.iagiiilicen[ view that is to be obtained at its eleva- 
tion of 1503 Get. 

^ SliLiii-iiai-a wan was a scene of great activity 
ii:iring llie Boxer Siege for it was liere that the 
rui tMgJi^ ti oops were fancied for their iiiarcli on Peking, 
i Le K!jb.,j} jiOicb vViiicli w'a.s built then, affords coiii- 
foriable accoinodatioiis for travelers. 

Mukden (Feiig’tleii). —Thiscapital of Maiiclmria 
IS 521 miles iroiii Peking. Fare from Peking first 
c!assyr 40 , second chiss Sig.fx). It is on the’.nain 
line ot tlie _.So!uh ]\iaiiclutna Railway* and is the 
junction point of the branch running from Mukden 
to Antnug (170 miles] . The town was forinallv 
openei ms a treaty jiort in J903 by treat)’ between the 
pnltd .States and China, but owing to the Russo- 
ypaiiesc wai was not actually opened until 1006. 
lopulation,^ about 150,000. Mo.st of the foreign 
population IS Japanese. ^ 

Mukden, the ancient seat of theManchu dynasty 

’b iV'Gd’^'’ d is surrounded bj 

tiiiet walls. Ihe outer rampart of mud is circular 

mid 13 miles in circumference. The inner town’ 
coxeinjg ail area of one square mile, is surrounded hv 
. K.o» ,vn,l 35 fee, ,5 wlVat tSW 

llie piincipal gate is surmounted by a handsome 
three .stoned pagoda. The third wall bcljfes the 
ancient Man clni palace in the center of the city like 
the Forbidden City of Peking. ' ’ 

* .See advertisement. 



It was here that Nurliacliii, the M-rn-l*!" 

established himself in 1625 while ‘rmidn ',; 

successful cauipaigu against China mid r»led^m"e 
as a chieftain king. ^ iieie 

tlie articles shown to the visitor are" oReih-inh-dev? 
uintations^of the priceless originals they have^-eplac^ 

1 liv, collections niav be seen for/^so-r— , i 
after obtaining permissioVi tliroiigii 'tiidrccn^s^^jl 

'tn’S s:;. s: 

s«r' tL" ™Lsa "" 

5S"S“S3SS-SH 

was established here i force h..l 

driven out br the Japanese T 

end with the great battle’ of M. WI ''‘‘T- • 

s;s€-''V“'?- 

£Hi:“ 

ni the citv, which ' k lnitV^ 

railway station, and is counecteiUn^ 

car system. * ectea b} a Japanese tram. 
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Daipen (Dalny.) -1 his is the southern tenninu; 
litC vSouln iiria I^aiiwa3’, - 4 ^ miles south oi 

ikden, and the principal seaport of Manchuria, 
re tuMii Mukden ist cla.ss, Y I4.'g5,* 2nd class, 
5.65. bteanier tare to vShanghai Y 40. 

Tlie territory now occupied bv Dahiv was iii- 
ded jn the_ lease of Port Arthur obtained by 
ssia^.io:!. Ciiina in 1898. Though a place of great 
lira! advantages as a port, 
eloped b 


. » it had never been 

Chine.se, and was then merely a 
tion of fishermen's huts. Ru.ssia immediately 
an extended scheme of improvemeut and in six 
accompli.shed wonders, lardng out beautiful 
8 planted with trees and liiie'd bv fine residences 
ity !s biiilt dose to the .shore at an elevation of 
ie more than fifty feet, giving an excellent 
ge sj'.stem. _ The pincipa! streets radiate from 
w.iere .spaciou.s public gardens are located. 

1 .six years the Ru.ssians spent about 20 million 
■son J 3 ality and then it fell into the po,s.se.ssiou 
Japanese as one of the riche.st prizes of the 
■Japane,se war. The Ru.ssiaii plans have been 
1 out and amplified by the Jaiianese and Dalny 
the iiiost ^rapidly growing and most modern 
the Par Ivast. A new breakwater and light- 
hav^ recently been completed and the city is- 
ng ^ewchwaiig in importance as a Manchurian 
It .ms a system of tramwa\’.s, macadamized 
electric lights, telepliones, and an Electric 
bunt along tlie lines of the American electric 
i ne Japanese population of tiie place is about 
, Umie.se, 20,000 and all others le.ss than 100. 

I mreign style hotels are maintained under 
se management. Steamers sail twice weekly 
anghai, and there i.s also steamer connection 
le principal ports of Japan. 

-ko-tum and Ko-ku-se-ki-sho are two prettv 
ear Dalny reached by good carriaire road 




excaaiij'eable at 50 cts. gold or 2s id 



U-U!1 tile great h 
)uo laiue. Good carriage ro 
■ of nearly ail the forts' and' 
^v t.ie names and locations of a 
ai Coa.st_ batteries on Tiger's T 
'iden Hill are not ooen to vis 
■e very jealous of ‘this stroii 
) carry kodaks should he cai 
suspicions of the authorities 
r to sitspeet^ espionage. 
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At the former place, on the .seacoast divers f 
.small fee, give exhibitions of their sk H n !’ 

sea water. ‘ clear 

u.e r:?,;:.N'',',r,e4! 

aranred tlie success of Japan in «,e .I.n,; £ 

Russia, po.sing as a friend of Chiim prever^-rl t 

uom taking- po.sse.ssion of the place'’ hntVr 

filter brought pressure to bear which 

lea.se tue po.sitio!i to Rn.ssia Imder ‘h-'p ^ ’■'® 

original fortiScritioiis were imDrored 

oecame knowm a.s the “ GibralVal-Ttiie 1 ?; " 

tncked the idair'FeCiarv 

Hnrbor. The presence of^m'in;; A 

U impractical to continue the' sea attach 

•>iOc...aae was maintained. The hnd forr, « i ^ 

siege ot the place in Mav the siVo-f. i • 

many battles until the' .siirrende^r Jr* he 

January i. iqo:;. The T-itnc, ", ■ ", position on 

took as pri.soners'878 officers aTi'd’ o " / 

Iwotv include,! .n . A 3 . 49 1 men. The 
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One day can well be 
’ line of fortifications which i 
Hill ( Tinig-clii-kuaii-shaii ) 
dai), Two Dragon Hill, " 
field glasses will add a g-i_^ 
the excursion. On the high 
old town from tlie new, knowr 
tlie iiatioiiai mausoleiini 
the 22,000 who died here, 
liigli is erected in their lioiio: 
War Souvenir Museum is 1 
It contains a fine collectio: 
inateriah militar}^ stores, 

The aj.)proacli is lined by 
eiitaiigleiiieiits, etc. and ■ 
impressive exhibit of the mad: 

Mukden to Antung.—l 
aiiese war the Japanese built a 
railway from Antiiiig to hluk 
miles, for military mses. This 
standard guage railway, on v 
exprevSS train service. Fare fir 
class Y 4.60. The whole liiu 
very beautiful, scenery. At 
made by ferry with the^Korean 
is a city of small importance, 
the Yalii river is New Wuju, tl 
the Korean lines. 

Newe!iwang’,"-For more 
chwang w.as tlie only treaty port 
tlie name, of the place now "knc 
ieall.y .\inkow, Newcluvaipg b 
river. Wlieii the place was c 
residence, tlie io.reigners foiim 
siiitabie , tliaii Newcliang and ai 
name of., the place to suit the 
trea,ty, ,■ The country, is flat and 
town has., of" interest to 

Tile population is about 50,000, 
iliade up almost:, wholly of . Japa.i 
vShangliai $55, to Dalnv $20. 


spent in viewing the main 
niciude East CockTs Comb 
/K Eaglehs Nest Hill (Bo- 
(Er-liiiig-sliaii). A pair of 
real deal to the pleasure of 
mole which divides the' 
^a.s Aloniiinent Flill, is^ 
containing the remains of 
A mo nil me lit 200 feet 
>r. The very interesting: 
located near Old Town" 
of all kinds of war' 
ammunition, clotliin^- etc 
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Chefoo —One of the principal ports c 
coasting steamers in North China is Che 
emy _s journey from Shanghai, located on' tl 
Chefoo Baj . Bare from Shanghai Sts. Tin 
population is about 80,000. More* Vhan In 
400 foreigners accredited to Cliefoo are mh 
who lesicie in the interior. The drv s 
climate and the beautiful .shore makes Chefoc 
a.s a .summer residence for foreigners, thou'o 
,ew p aces of n.tere.st. The trade amounts 
40 mi iiou taels ^amnialiy. Several good Ik 
ocaiec. aere. ^Ine real name of the place 
bat foreigners nave arbitrarily given it the 
Cnetoo, which properly belongs to a lar-e v 
tlie opposite side of the bay. The princlm] 
are rresh egp, bean cake and straw braid, 
.important distributing point for American ke: 

Pabv T.^°^ tile points of interest in Chefoo 
Baby lower where the bodies of undesira^ 
aabies were thrown by the parents. Chefoo i 
-viiown center for silk and lace manufacture a 

IsewherS' "" ^i^eaper pric 

Tsingtau.— Three hundred miles no 
Shanghai, at the entrance to Kiaochow Bay h 
tau. Fare from Shanghai £3^5, This was h 
a small and unimportant fishing villa V bm 
the territory was leased to Gennain "for a >e 

Fnto ^een de- 

pretext on which' GlmmrdSLid«r[^^^^ 

occupied the bay November 14, 
GenJ'iiy'^nS^. W b'n^Slt” 

railway line built to Tsiimnf,, 
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‘Sod on tlie Shantung railway was cut by Prince 
Henry of Prussia. The area of the, leased territory 
is 193 square miles, in addition to- which a sphere of 
influence, 30 miles from all points of the leased 
territory., is recognized. This brings the total area 
■up to about 2750 square miles. Tsingtaii has a 
foreign population of several thousand, and a Chinese 
population of afjo lit 120,000. The bay affords good 
shelter and has been greatly improved. The entrance 
is mile across, marked by a lighthouse. A long pier 
and a large^dock are among the improvements 

wliicli the Germans have added to the harbor. Among 
the notable conservation schemes carried out is the 
planting of trees on the barren hillside. Many good 
automobhe roads have been built connecting with the 
villages in the interior. 

Tsingtaii Js^one of the most popular summer re- 
sorts on the China coast, and has many fine hotels. 
A good bathing beacli adds to its attractions. It is 
•coiiiiected^vith other coast points by several steamer 
hiies.^ Tsiiigtaii is one place in China where pidgin 
English will not suffice, for the Cliinese speak 
‘German. 

Weiliaiwei- — British leased territory of 
Weihaiwei is on tlie south side of the Gulf of Pechili, 
near the extremity of tlie Shantung promontory, 
-about 1 15 miles from Port Arthur and an equal 
■clistaiice from Tsingtaii. Fare to Shanghai $35. 
\lreniaiwei was fonnerbv a Chinese .naval station, 
which was captured by the Japanese in 1895 and held 
by tnem iiending payment of the indemnity agreed 
on at the dose of the war. Great. Britain -aided China 
ui securing funds, for the payment of the indemnity 
and,, in retu,rn, .was given the lease of Weiliaiwei, the 
kase providing for the occupation of the place by 
Great Britain “for so long a period as Po.rt Arthur shall 
leinaiii ill tl.ie occupation of -Russia.’’ Thougli Port 
Arthur lias been taken from the Russians by Eng- 
■land Aajly, Japan, no move has been made to snrreii- 
■dei \\ eihaiwei, which is a sanitoriiini for tlie Britisii 
squadron in China. 



HAN!)B00 


TjJZ Ipa iSi'g tlirbaytna^'TheU on^ 

tliai! 300 villa‘>-es' v\mHi - 1 fnt incnules more 

of 150,000. During the EritLa“ccui;TLnir'’nr'’’“ 

Chtfoo aud otlier northern coasr points it slntls”'' 
Sc"."’"’"' -ore southed" 

, bay offers excellent anchor, ao-e and \\Vii,o; • 

... Sf s-jfr 

S"v rlta?' ™d"S'“s?n,l’t°,'“‘,°' "f 
T.singtau, it being 260 miles^rv^i of Tsbf’- 
equal drstance .south of Tientsin The'v'll^" 

einbankinent.s. Tsia'anfu is at ’the’f 

.se^il"of^priSs' th'i «>Pply of waferStl 

‘'‘™ugh the city 

percentage are MohmmnedLis! n^u"nt'Sf a 

.uislionarSSS ^'^‘"'^tian 

several large establi.shinents are mS?ned''T 1""/^ 
lug a museum which is visited bv ^ i-.v ’ 

Chinese. With the chanS „ 

^ aj'tStem of China, the govVr 5 «ut and ds^f 

: V.. »i,i, e.ci. ,„ 

' X ll$ W^IIS O-f- 'YsttlJlllf tt 5t T '> Ti * r ' 



HONGKONG 
(and South Ch ina.) 


ii&.EKAL Ii5foriiiation.--Ho!is;-konp' 

'i of Great RGtair'’ 

- 0 , 1 ^ 511 . ,1!].^; principal city v< 

'ona, on tile iiortli shore. Disfance 
lioni toncion 10,000' wUes ' fmr." 

S mngbai SOO niiies.' Time, 7hs S5 min' 
P advance or Greenwich. Popiiiatioii’ 
Cnincse, JuO.OOO; foreign, 10,000. ’ 

Steamers drop anchor in 
pe harbor, asid are met by lannciies 

charge at Liakc P,cr being $1 each 
loni Blake Pier, the principal hofeh 
are in easy nc,,ha distance. £nlkoS' 
y a i?r,t.sh. no. a Chinese poht, and 

formalhiTs. ”0 customs 

Hotel, .singk 

King Ivlvvartl, Peak, .Vino/r monl i' 

cltTc f private, shn^-fc ^ i Kini^s- 

stay is' intend^! ’ Vrangeli c,;? ' V 

ooin.S''Sar tlfuo ' mi!n fi .Y'''"”''""' 

-v in circt anhm^‘‘a:h .I*; 

nocc,nod excc,n at the hanksY;;dYYeY 
Letter rales to union coimiries It) 1 rl 

additional ounce; to Uni h Y; i''""' 
encics, 1 cts for eaci. ?!" 



Vutiitifff ,^'r Arfar 


lie .Hastefn f{x\tensiuii 










handbook for china 

■Australia and China Teleo-ranh r,-> 
front next to th^ wA T 

S‘cK?Sao“ i‘-’ ’'““".*1.00: Shifgl, 
US, Alatao, lo cts; Canton, 9 cts; P?ki 

Si Chairs, 2 coolies Ik 

S-'i 

Kowloon ferry 15 cts. ‘ 
bats $2 per hour. Motor cc- 

trips about the island 


■s run to the peak, return ticfel srct. 
“MotOTc?r“$fto''«V" 

r cars, SSo to $8 per hour. Aloto 
t $3 an hour upwards.^'' specia 

•c^' Chili 

■hnd-^-V- Italy, Japan 

^ncs and Parcs . — For serx^tVA -r 

3 ra-SL“f 5 

ToTch'Vm «ShhT" Fare’ 

.to. Cebu m, to Iloilo $80. Several lim- 

rint'faJr ‘ ^‘^“’ements, Siam 

r%tr : ft> ^i«g?Pore, $C5 ; to PenaiK" 
a- i? 65; to Batavia $100, to Soerab ivV 
to Bangkok $100; to Hainhon^ «r-n 
V popular circular tmtr i from 
■tee to Antov and Foochovv. returnbl « 
op overs at all places. Fare $70, ■■’ 

attack.s still made in the 
u factTlfat'^w'^ T teminders of the 

leves. Islands, ,a name uiiicli earlv 

<i«r. .ppropri.,.,,. „„;;Au; 



A!)VI?RTISEMENT 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. UNION PACIFIC R. R. CO, 
CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN RY. CO. 
CHICAGO, MIIAVAUKEE & ST. PAUR RY, CO, 
ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RY. CO." ’ 

BETWEEN 


LARGEST STEAMERS CROSSING THE PACIFIC 

KOREA, MONGOLIA 
SIBERIA, MANCHURIA 

E^qiiipped with wireles.-.-, subm,arii)e signals, swiminitia* taiilrs! 
e.eclno ians in rooms, string' orchestras 

comfort-™i:[:xury-™convenience 


intermediate S'l'EAMERS 

S. S. NILE-CHiNA— PERSIA 

VERY ROW K.A'L‘ES.F0R FIRST- CRASS SERVICE 

Through passengers for cities in U,.S..A. and -Europe', hfU'^e choice 
ot Araerica's finest trains-- 

SAN FRANCISCO OVERLAND LIMITED Souiera Pacific 
OALIFORNiA LIMITED via Santa Fa 
3 DATS TO GfilCA60-4 DATS TO KEW T0S8 

■ For illustrated booklets, folders' and other information, A.'ddrws 

G. H. CORSE, Jr., Gen. Pass. Agent, 

No. 4 Wafer Sfreef, TDKOHAMA King’s Building, HOSOKONS 
Palace Hotel Building, SHANGHAI 
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Hongkong itself has lono- oo-n , ,,< 
and as a British crown colom- 
in less than 75 years from a pirate f ’T’” 
tion of less than 2000 to one* of iHr 

|jusiness centers in the Far Fast V nni’ojtaiit 

IS second only to that of T n, 1 

traiBc handled, and alLad ifve “a ” 7’’'“' 
tonnage of London is 13 inillioi' 'tt "*nniiai 

Hew York n million ^^“"Skottg ta raillion 

as Hsiangkiang°^ (^rao'ranf ^'innese 

taxons have ever' foimd the^ 

prouunciation difficult and the I 1 *-'‘"'11*="^ 

into common usage. The islandl''^*^* " 

'-o«> 2 to 5 miles 7 ide. cove 7 «nci 

througli which flow a few rocK ' ’ 
which overlooks the city of VicVo-k'i^^'" v 
fine military road 22 miles Ion . 7 - '7" 
and many other windiim- roads 1,7 t'" 

">.? the top of the cliff, to which 777 ““ 
flee.s m the summer to escape tlie 777'*'^“ 
lands. Victoria, the princino 7 ' 
o 200,000 FxclnsiVe of the a 7 - 7 -V 7 ’ 

foreign white population is a itti 7 , 7. 7 - 

England’s first outn..cf 7 “^ ’i‘‘'re tnan lo.oon, 
estaldished in 1841 whe the;^ 7 % 7 *" was 

ceded by the Tremv of Nallkim: " 7 was 

was made a crown colonvand h^’ ' ** 

growth and prosperitv ' T J eil steady 

Sreat damage has been don'^ n H.^'casions 

Hany thousand lives were lo^t'ii,' /i,' I"”'*- 

J.iit warnings of these disturbances a7' ‘ 
tile Jesuits at Siccawei crreatK 1 "'‘‘I 

. The colony was iim^^f i t ‘ 

t'.'in of the Kowloon penhisuia 

piece of territory was acquired h- 1 ’"'‘ 
whole territory now amolintiit t; io 7 

channel which seDarf^ff=.r n 

mainland is one mile tvide betwee ,‘Vi7‘“-' ^'‘‘7 
narrowing to X mile at L.S'mmllk™ 
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haa'dbook for chia-:^ 

the >2nIe1"c?orra®Seciiv"^ «>-eIr I.e^ 

«ame of the island ‘^o'^'nionh- ^l-e ^ 

‘ passengers is at BHl-p p' o‘-^*'sraI landin-'- st- 

'ninutes walkfromtheopff^ « onJv'’, f""’ 

‘™-; Mr«t i, J,.,,,,,,,, »• city. T,,i 

ro-=/--'’^”T‘’- Prava'^'’ ^P'>'i3iiaiii it,,..,' 

beeii reclaimed. Thf^ r^r' and tlie ^'lior- 

*™ o„ ,le« tltti ',4™"’“' IH'S 

world, to be .sepn • 

that of Hongkono-dhe^n"*'®''^'^"^ ?racVfi/’". 

---r.nie vie. ^ the* 

i!r rje ^ f«f b3- islands. 

0 vt4S;:r:ot r ^ 

nRne,se have naruej tin" t"""" 'f'be 

-adtiiones—a name \vhich thevd n ’sland.s t|,e 

bare been for centnr -V for ii [ 

P>rate.s and robb the uin “ 

vessel approaches to a r4S .j e 

.seen,, at no areat Honol^rL * 

;««i..f, ii>o^gS\t ,s'';v»8r.)fei »»"r;;,!'H,;,!’s„'r 

be 'il.Sllllg|,I„l,e.I r.ittJc '■'-''' ■..‘it^ttltccl,’ 

cenietl; m.isses of vcninro o' ' "bjecl.s c-„i, i,.. ,,','■ 

. I»nc of slo,sa glitter; t '”' ‘’’o I’.oil "• 


■•fhe Colonisation of Incb-Chinap. hr J an, 

’ - ■'• CiUllb;-.lJert. 







ADV]?R'risnnjjrx 


- M . WY « 

completes the 

shortest, quickest and r»Z 

between the FAR EAST 
.n<I provite Ita EUROPE, 

tiaveiing i„ the WorR 

XPRESS TR4 L\x rnAMT^Z 

Ntf, a.nd fjrst.claS JaS th0 
r, between DAIREN AND WEEKl 

DAIREN.sHANaHAi DIRECT 

twice weSiT steamers 

nver, quicker, better, chelef Vr 

■ng route betweerHo "^pre Interes 

o-l*- S“6Z' A boon to traveli”^ Londoii j.hj 

home on leave or ff* especaaffv iho* 
.trerne Orient. ^ ^mough from 4e I?; 

tfie opening of tlie new , 

^ovemher, 19,11 Line i 

Maiicluiri‘ijt«cliosen tli 

andV -‘es are offeU^f ('‘‘’f®®® Service 
and 1 okyo and Tokyo andl^khig®*'^’®®" 

for tourists, o^^^lescentc . 

VVek in M ""^'t'DAY^MAkIrs 

terest morV“in1que®''a"j® i’PP®''tunities and h, 

'•esorts in N'orth Wealth and 

Manchuria Raihvav r„ China. The 

ci Woshigaura” Port Hotels 

Changchun are par evreu ^Hhur, Mukden and 
tor comfort, chea"p":es:r:^‘rsWli" , 

'or particulars, iHusO^^guide, t 
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" ''•■'P to the 

OHt on all sides. A wire fo7e «t«lc!ies 

Oardeii Road up tlie peah' Ti from 

the upper terniiuus leads tn pf ’..to tlie right of 

always available at this point/ 

city, outlined against the bu*sv h teet lies the 

steamers look like sanmans 't/ 

iioi'tli, it the day- is dear' T'^,, d” to the 

winch is Canton/ the ]ar<res/df "-ey Ppeck 

at iiand on the island are PoHiiH, 

vuiage of Aberdeen, and ATm,,/ • / ! ^-cservoir, tlie 

resKience of the Gover>!or 

otten walk down the neak tlu- ‘-oion>'. A’isitors 
covered in a lialf hour ’ distance usually being 


i'erries wliich leave e\'erv ^ 

passengers across the harbor 'tn ir *’”>'fites convey 
about ten minutes. The chv nde of 

east of the peninsula a half l/, is on the 

the ferry landing. It Vs a ’'’de/roin 

nnportance, but now on the dow!i\/' '' ' some 

trips to the inant s// /T ’-’"‘ch.. 

al)ont the island are popidai beaches 

Canton.-EiglUv nn'les from ti , 
apex^ ot the delta of Pearl Rh//; . /‘-'"gbong, at the 

uiercia! metropolis of South Cl-:- ' the com- 

largest, and tke mo/ - A 
country. Steamer f.,-.-. city in the 


country. Steamer fare froni I 

Cinnese have a saying #5- The 

111 Canton,” and this is cjriginates 


in Canton,” and this is espn-.-.i /// "PV r”'’8'’’iates 
i«I. It was in the narro-r// ‘ bis:,..s polii- 

city that the plots which 

tevoliiiion were hatchei ■ ''n-iri’ V ^“eceiit 

C.iuonese. For nianv rears befor/Vf .‘"d’l cu in 
‘■••'■'itoiiese took high’ honors a'?/’ 

'ions, much to the displeasure of d cxamina- 

'Mio saw in every one of' th^ Ibe ruluig .Manclnis. 

;|y monarchy. Probably fL fit! K"/'"' 

Ctnna to-day are : Yuali " 1 / '»«i bi 

" " ^ ■'ll- i ang .^hao A'i 


^Jficiustriai 


issio/zs 


2/^, ^''anking &ioae/. S/iang/,t 


'epo 


handmade laces (silk or linen) 
“IRISH” CROCHET WORK 
PONGEJtiS (natural colour or white) 

3-011 cannot do better than visit .,ur sho\t- 
room at No. 21A, Nanking Road, where the 
goods are genuine and prices fair and fixed. 


ALSO FOR SALE: 

.ACE COLLARETTES 

LACE H.4NDSCERCHIEFS 
SILK TIES 

SILK AND LiNE.N EAtBROIDERlES 
CRAPE SHAWLS AND SCARVES 
PEKING CLOISONNE 

ENAMELLED SILVERWARE 

YANQCHOW LACOL'ER 

BRASS WARE, ETC, 

Orders by mai! promptly attended to 

INDUSTRIAL MISSIONS DEPOT 

21 A, NANKLNQ ROAD 
SHANGHAI 


.180 
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mJang hI®”; yn 

Cajiton as their birth-pIacL 

of the no?h”"Tt 

imiivigrants fron thlY f 

.1 ■ ^ioiiitiie basin of i-Iip \^^it 

fc-.it ttrs ' 

fi^-e fairy men arrived fmn t^^ 
pats, each bearing a S‘l of " 

pSe^itv" cP-P^e to ,ive;_i„ gmon 

aty .,( Rami ^“‘C" i.* t„. 

in Amritcmt"'™", 'J,'"* P’'“tica!ly a 

fniicnaetUediakati SkS 

Jn™, Siam u,, 'P';»c 

bitpiat itSfii”,:!;"':""' ,'» 













a cent Jry°aji dropped ®^“P» of half 

on their race witlf?fe S -S 

■Boston market. ^ ot the season to the 

Canton itself n, 

prrouuded by a wall and a^S^- roots, 

ference, the dead level of fi circutn! 

pagodas, the Gothic sh'7r relieved 
Cathedral, and the hio-i, 7^ shafts of the PrencF 

frected in ’this way to^SiEf th P^-nsiE 

So the roo/ '' Th^®^ 

tuo towerson a Christian o’nor t ^ erection of 
superstitions and calculated ^o^frary to focal 

form of feng sh^j. Na™! n worst 

^®^ermined objection to tlEf"'®’'^ ^ 

" TH ^ French priest wo^, the iv Lr 

IS the citjr of tbe cro«i->.M ’ ^■■^'^^ssioriaries, 
aie tile, lionis ?” Xlie Cliin where' 

' and there was no mnr«. .officials saw* the oolnf- 

thecathedral. Inside '^^I'ectioii of 

-t the „all, „e 6cS „i7“ S'T"''''-'' “”>Pa^ 

and a population varionslv if , streets. 

Banked for nlLf from r to 2 

Chinese water ''rift^ toe river are 
■ population of several hn,,-i "i I" wvliich Ii'\re a 

fnoiisandsare born, liv-to,, -fir Tens of 

mg a comnuinity compete in f«rm- 

8‘‘rs, prie.sts, workmen 'ird ti, “^''fBaining beg- 
whose ancestors also weW me mf f=o»Bies 

population of Canton in Eer 

'm! Canton i„ 

u^it. The tall minaret ^i^Jtedates their 

>S a ilosleni mo.sqne built f^agoda, 

radens more than a t onsE ■ ''“-''T^ers and 

”UU1U have a place of ^’’at the^' 

VIS Is to Canton. The ‘\rnhiF ^|mir occasional 
manv centurietL„ f «ith China 

.J«rnains. ' «go, but the Mo.slem religiS. 



advertisement 


For the Best Meal in 
the Orient go to the 
Carlton Cafe 


It is the one place where you can get a 
meai that reminds you of home, no matter 
where you come from. The kitchen is 
open to inspection at any time — in fact 
it can be seen from the dining room. 
The food is of absolute freshness and 
parity. Private rooms for special par- 
ties, and perfect service all go to make 


THE CARLTON CAFE 


Ihe most Famoos Restaurant in the Orient 


Ninspo Road 



^'Iandbook Bor ciiijj'a 

«..™.gi; .'he IZt Si,S :'L“f 

as the Co-hong of Canto.. . 

ssri/*''" *«->■- - 

articles, highly prized bv the Ch neS n-e^ 
at Canton for tea and silk. The sSi £ £ 
eturn home in two vears and t ^ ^ ^ 

.11 fore, e„ ;-L .SrsrT®; 

'=''cr.s“';.sr'frs£ i - 

■siclences and factories in rt.ins -u d "sV'" 
■anted to them as a place of re'Slm^l It" 

to-rr”5^’ since beonc 

planted with trees and is one nf . 1 , 


e most 



Iiiiiii 


Heading Hotel in the Orient 


Cook’s 


SHsrlGHfll 



XAXUTKKJK pc» 


pleasant places of residence in tr 
latner tiian (]an,i;er is added to 
leasoii of the occasional disturba 

tile presence of pirates in the 
More than 500 teiiipies 
ancestral halls and other 
p. a II ton, but the most ■f- 
nistituPlon on Honan, th 
gioinids of seven acres 
divided into iiiaiiv 


'opical Chii 
residence 
oces in Car 
^ canals of the d 
in addition to 
diow places r 
■anioiis temple : 
e island suburb. 

, surroiiiided bv 

, r ^ courts and attended 

U..1CI leinpies tt’ell worth visitiiiij f 
p\e Hundred Gods, and tlie femnle 
botn ,n t„e Western stdnirbs. Anion' 

Liou n snow places are : Chin Chew" 

A Hxecutjon Ground, Water C 

Cio^k, a collection of pots f 
drippiiia of water indicates the 
Passins of twenty centuries ' 

•ieinple of the Chun Ka Che clai 
walls IS tne most elaimr 
rempie of Five Genii, on G 
Its palms and halust-ade of 

I'lf' 'I'ea and the .Swatow ; 
piovvn o|„id houses. The octagonal flo 
P ?} beautiful in China. 

. -hiom the bright wide streets hon 

hmmniui trees of Sha.neen, the btid in 

t-r,^ a.ieie tlie foreiomers dwell in ].' 

I lenci! concessions, to a crow.ied and dhu' 

tciitei (>t tneartisMo c,, 


pavilions, 
are located in 

a Bud hist 
The temple 
a wall, are 
b.y 175 priests, 
aie, the I eiiiple of 

or Longevitv 

tlie o tiler well 
Club, Cit}' of 
lock and the 
'11.10 water 
wliicli the slow 
e, has marked the 
1 lie modern: Ancestral 
outside the citv 
.te and co.sti)* in Cliina. Idle 
real Afaikei vStrocl. , with 
lank tile is well wortli 



A.DV.!iRTlSl5MENT 


Code 

Sib Editioif 


"ictiy First-Class Hotel 

2 Rooms, Electric Light, Hot a, 
i Water, Baths, the latest 
Sanitary System 

■ee mtnaies of ^ail^way and Steamer 


under foreign Supervision 


arrangemenis made fo> Sporh- 
^isitors to the Ming Tombs 

1 meets all .1 rains iiiid Steamers 


The most.conifo 
, ' Hotel on 


Address : ' BBiBGE-, 

W. A. MARTiN, Propnuo. 


handbook for china 

natural beauty of its location and fr- 
mixture of the Orient with Media-n S 

go„M „„, « f “ . ™.; 

Macao is the oldest ontnn^^t .r t' 

thSSiS hie ■!% Vi e'Sl’iiS 

stance, gained the good'wiiri t),; 

llie coast was iiieiiarerl k,, ^ 

with whom the Chinese ‘officia’ir"- ■‘‘ 

ai.d the Portuguese coiSs 'I V.''"'". 

M'ey helped xvith such success tl^u t? 
driven awav and, out of e-ofO-ii “-d t.ie pnates were 
the colonists to ^ tlion 1 asked 

peninsula, which has si nd of the 

land was hekl at "■ iV-inr j ^ fionie, Tlie 

of China at tcx! t;e fa :i '‘ootal from the Emperi 
Ferreira de Amaral tookdi^h’ ,t%8 Governor 

ties which engaged tS a i ui 
further pa.vments and drove"oiu”the 
house, together with all vestir^c of Old, ^“stoiiis 
It was probablv because tiuthority. 

treacherously murdered in Aucr„s " Pe was 

head taken to Canton Thr , a»d liis 

Portngul t «f 

cwna ,„„ii ,887, „•„, „d, '■')■ 

" »». ' i;-' ! , iucipal 

|iitneeigl,i„.,„|, ee,„„n, ThiciS,,! S'lr''"'';"'''' 

to Great Britain created a dan™ L . """t^kong 
«"ce then Macao hassteadiiy <kc!i e i 
center. Manv of the M-co,y V 

Hongkong, and Macao i no ^ 01 ^-^^ 

sort for South Chiim. ■ ^hKfi\ a piieasiire re- 

Its dependencies iPhas' ' and with 

tie piece, li.„. 



PRIVATE and PUBLIC DINING ROOMS- 
BILLiARD and REABfiNO ROOMS 

li X C E 1j L 1 ^: X T C I' 1 s f X E 

un4er experienced foreign supervision. 

Hofei porters and omnibus meet all trains. 

w. A, DAVIS. Secrefary 4 General Manai 





mUs% 




handbook for china 
the 

the doiiniiation of the Ch 
Orient >? ,’f «'>Jike 

bL 'n overlooking a ! 

, -^ke biiiklings are nei 
but a strange combination of 
tJe survival of mediaevd 
Standing out high 
acade of the ruiu of the S 

of th^% b’oorporated I 

of the i\ame of God, Most 

nanie accorded it in ’16^2 

its name, for through the 

n>amed Portuguese, 

passages telling how 
place against invadino- 
Camoens, the o,- 
known as “The Cira 
HI Macao as a politic; 
greatest poems here. ' 
may ^ b}- seen bv vi' 

Morrison is here,' and' 

H'any years of his io„, 
pioneer missionarv anc 
translation of the bib! 
stone of all the niissio 
fioHe in Cirina. 

lew factories and carries on 
tobacco and fire crackers 4 

» tne United States. 

yas closed ’to‘ Si ^viSion T'’?"'’ • 

KL' tatrS„f " •■■■ 

'avelers. . . ^ of the Itiiierar 


Cliiiiese has n 
^Hese blood. 

other city i 
and brown biiildin 
crescent s 
her Chinese nor f( 
'he two, clear! V s''i< 

>311 Paulo cathedral 

name of the city is’ 

boyal of the Colonfe 
-tt has ahva>-s lived 1 
centuries Macao hr 
ti,A kistory contains i 
e brave Macanese held 
flitch and Chinese 

exile and tvrote some o: 

tord 'n ke woi 

tois. ii,e grave of Ro 

«as in Macao that he st 

and useful life. He was 

huo'o°'' and 

into Chinese is the cor 

w'ork tvhich has since h 


Macao retains 
trade in tea 
I village : 
e crackers 


a 

silk, 
near the 
for sale 

so recent a date as 1897 

-y .of South China 
---igners, and the 
's was sealed to the 

It has formed One nf 
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Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund:- 
SterliiijT Reserv 
Silver Reserve . 


f 5, 000,000 
7,000,000 


!ver Reserve Liability of Proprietors 

!■ Head Office; HONGK 

CIlief Manag’d*: 
yiono-konfr-^-^^ J. STABB, E 

Branches and Agencies 

. I/ONDON. 

.Bombay jX^ Penang 

Calcutta Rangoon 

Colombo Yvnlt Francis, 

i-'oochow Mssl Shanc^hai 

Hamburg Singapore 

««*<.." feK” 

SHANGHAr Branch ; 12 , Ths Bcnd°**™" 

T.,fA B : 9, BRO.ADtVAY. 

Hgement. “ oT^xed” acoordin 

^or months, 4 per cent per annum 


f 3 2 , 000,600 
^15,000,000 
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iOOO nlile; ’"‘v 
will I steamers which nlv f-’^ 

L take tile traveler into the iS 
he will have an opportunifi’ f " ^ tliuna. w'lie>-e 
's lived where the natTul i ' Chinese life as h 

contact with foreigners. '-’"owght into 

is divided into coSfuLar sSam^’af 
imles or more through narrow crepi ^'“'P ®'xtv 

sides by cultivated rice fields ,•*! "'’“"''''“““‘iedonall 
^iVQT proper is reached 
o« tl^ trip to WuchoS-fu ar iFn!""'?"’ 
and Sanrsluii. The followiih om '' 'Pak-hing 
tnp is suggested by the Honil- 
lho.s.^ Cook & Son : ktongkong oifice of Messrs 

d„ s,i' :£."’'i;.T,;“ ''‘I “f 

Saiiishiii etc. On the third d /r ^ walled city of 

beyveen noon and a n w‘ ' ThTT'^ '''^’•'‘^ko«'-ft! 

y uchow-fu the fourth dy- o-'; . '^ ®, ^^at remains at 

the temple.s and the very iiitereslifi’ w 

4 - p. m. the boat arrives -if s: ' i'’ Sailing at 

‘■y- •«<i i..rc. r’^‘ »" «» fitti. 

a tiain reaching Canton' hv kurry can catch 

in Canton ami each ”T’ the after 

-f the fit, I, *r F,'"‘' ' 

'rjp via Canton, $34. ' ’ ^ T direct, $30 ; round 

,“t the moduli of the''lM’'chrorjT’ ^*' ^^*^”Skoi!g 

f'a.Hi of Hai,„o on whicl ’'iver is the 

Wated. Steanierfiu-efion 

b?a \iew, single rooms co T Hotehs- 

St). 5 o to $10.50; New Amov 'Stli 

;«.l » “''it. eo,,, 
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ADVEkTiSEKiJ’W 


ASIATIC BANK 


Roubles. 

• • • 45 ? 000,000 

21,640,180 

Kpg. Tls. 
■enmient 3,500,000 


:ontribiited by the Chinese Gov 


Mead Offh 
Paris Ofjh 
London 0 . 


St. Petersburg. 

2 Rue de Pelkier. 

34 Old Broad Street, K.C. 
Addr. : Sinorusse. 


Bankers : 

Glyu, IM'ills, Currie & Co. 
tjeiiemle pour favoriser le De 
'oe el de T Industrie en France, 
es Pays-Bas. 

Ch;nerale pour favoriser le Be 
ce et lie 1 Industrie en France. 

. iVleiidelssohii & Co. ■ 

Jsrs. M. H. Warburg & Co ' 
tioiial City Bank of New York. 


aiige on the principal cities of the worb 

Safe Deposit Boxes 

L. JEZIEESKI, 

■ G. CARRERE, 

' Managers for China. S dapun. 
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liereandiii the^ueYt^hbo^rlu^^^ which have taken place 

it was the rendez^o s of S ^’"“^reds of years 

pnlous ad ventiirer^ who rLi", 

its inhabitants without iiiercv' P*"“'^ering 

spoils only to return anotlier dVv 

depredations more violent! v than be°forr''lfr'’' 

the theater of many a fierc'e strul^ a^;d Ji ! 

strategical position, or gateway ° ^ strong 

beyond (even Formosa itsel'ft * territory 

r;r „tr ;bo„, 

A hundred years Hter fhp f ^ "vessels burned. 

pte .wikBchi; aS':;;,, dSs l;f 

th.e island of A^on sn n ^‘^ 47 ) on 

He had, it is S a'fleet hSon 

nghting men, 8000 ironsides ; and wkli alfthe^‘^°’°°° 

that infested tlie coqsf nf pirates 

cnminand he claimed' to ha under his 

Soo.ooo men. In trlilihi 

’fed a stone lion weighiim over 

tae strength of his .soldiers ’’ Those^ii ° 

ouough to lift this stone ami walk oS 

SSf ‘^.°^ 3 ’-gua:d.";:meTu:e"T^yS 

they carried hols'iydbarrowl”^^^^ 

tiiey might maim the^ horses’ leo-s An ^ ‘ 

most reliable troops and werecaIIed’' lSSdey 

y^nncluis succeeded in^sTaSlfi^g^ 

*'‘In and About Amoy" by Rev. Philip Wihqn Pitcher 



ADVERTISliME;NT 


where The 


awarded the orand prize, 

NANKING EXHIBITION. 


OUR STORE 


HSIN K’Ai LU, 


Opposite Union Medical College. 


M. Bmndt fit Co* 
Haislcow* 


Til. nuebcr d: Co. 
Shanghai. 
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Jn xImiov', loner after 1 , 

of the countr;,'. ^ suDclued the reinaiiidei 

The bav present^ f bv fortified 
because of the iminerons >'slTn -1*"^“"^“' ®oene, parth- 
atid tempies T'le fo- crowned bv paoodas 

opposile tl« citv h onkdi 

^“r- DuriShi'e a,, o'. "« i, 

barrier against the worsffu ’ ^ Pfotecting 

«-as ope^ned to foreign trade'in jg’ ^bvphoous. Anio'y 

/?. « «to„e 

I jfOO feet long, is constniot^rl /v/-* be bridge 

some of tliein being 113 feet lob'f 

feet thick, weighiifcr 2c» tm s 1" 5 

”0 clue as to how tlie.se «iantV!abs"'^r’ affords 

ttor doe.s any one know: whe4 thev u /" '"fopJace, 

bilge rocking .stone back of Vi ^o^gbl from, 
been locally famous for cmitnii 

another citv c'^aned^7adrf^*^fl*"*^*^- "iiportance 

'>o>-bood. 6uh i^^,p4er " -eigl -' 

Cltou- f„, or ■Hahini of\V" , ° ’t "'as Ciuian- 

ito doubt about it hehop 0 6^"^ 
ceiiter.s «f the world "canbnl comme:li! 

It was from ’this a.!' m? •' « Uh 

satifi originated. * ' -t'^nt cit y tiial the word 

ib-vufcrl^Tjeb-tertrThe'’^ 

ryp 34 miles rL he 

^fongkoug, SteameidarL s-o 7 f™n, 

bank^ i>udl^'S„uebus'p'"‘V''" 

with a 



pliPII 
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WHEN IN CHINA 


take no risks 


WITH THE DRINKING 


WATER, 


SI m no danger or disea 

source if yoa drink tlie ; 
sparkling and wholesome 


was the first naturai mineral water to 

he totsled in the Orient and is still 
unsurpassed for purity aad excel- 
lence. Alway ask for it It is 

obtaiiialile 


Mi**,® 

SHANGHAI HONGKONG SINGAPORE 
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S',f -“""O !"-= »ee 

appearance. Opposite the town r. P^c^nresque 

t ‘e foreign settlement, connected 

stone bridge 435 yards in lenoth ^^g' 

niider authority of the Einpe^or^hv ” V” 

of ffe riv.;, a.S'‘, ■.?' 

away. L, the war with F™. 

steamed into the gulf and destro“’i French fleet 

a means of preve^itin^ f, ti arsenal, As 

barge.s loaded with stone 'were' of that ynd, 

adding more difficulties to h, ‘^te chan'nel, 

stream. navigation of the 

and about tlie''citv^is"'nrm""J^ Foochow from the sea 

sea leave the shallow v the 

Knnpai Pass, ^ mile acros'^'"^'^’!” 

rocky walls. The pass of .enclo.sed in bold 

enclosed by towering terrLed cE'Ts’wf ’? 
compared to tho.se of the Rhine ' An^ ‘ ‘‘‘''f 
monuments of tlie cast aI ,1 " around were 

tower on the crest behind Sharp Peal-^Tr’'''^ “ 

by a wife to welcome back Lr lui’.h 
voyage, but when he saw th!. ' ‘tom a 

concluded he had mistake! ii be 

away never to retmm HerfwIf 
meniorate a wreck, here aifold K 
electric telegraphy vender beacon superceded by 

passes. Here was oim g«ard the 

tlie live rock. Sacrelimon^ r *’^®“daiin s teet in 
debarred from carvin- aw-iv ihs^f 

which ‘Allowed the .St okes of the biood 

and took it up to build , I n detached 

tlie offensive and kicked tliP where it assmned 

tbe liitit was taLeii anftl i tnto the river, .so 

tbeni; this one rental s 1 e^ ‘'°bow 

Foreign attei Hn! , V° P^ove the storv.’ ' 

by the i„“CTa rel^roe.f"".?''' i” r“f 
there . .ad 





'.' - 4-’ ' f ;:* 


A D Vi; K T 1 5 E M KN T 


Tlie Sfianfliai Dock & Enfineeriog Go., M 

G. FAfi.WAM, HO YD ,£ Co., DM.) 

FFICE : 26 Broadway, SHANGHAI 
Telephone No. 7 


on 

Blocks 


Breadth of 
Entrance 


I^epth of 
Water on S 


Cosmopolitan Dock 
Internationa! Dcick 
New Dock . . 

Old Dock , . . ” ■ 
'I'unkadoo Dock , 


ihe Area oi the pi-opcr 
abont raile.s ' 
that vessels can 
; Dead and .stor 
{shear Deg's capr- ’ 

Docks and are « van 
ihe , Shipbniiding Yard: 
Meanicr.s of all ' 
lip smaller craft 
Idiere are JEJxteiisive Wo 
bydranlic and pueu 
tuns capacitv, 
ne D^,cks and Siioij.sare 
and light railw 
through the 
tkiwerfiil Salvage A' 
:orrespf',i 3 deiK q is D 
’'‘'tnnates given fur 
ivork, repairs. 


. ;.y is 9‘> IJngli.sh a- 
length. Wharves 

■n 

^Sfare “v-Jlb'S’K »P ‘o«=i t. 

•- - -..I 013 short no 

•;;‘bs face the rive: 
.sizes are laid m.t 


«cres u-ith a water fro) 
>aiuj pontoons a: e so a 
nng repairs or in the s 

‘'it the 

¥Jths for b 
Wher with slips for j 

the latest improve! 
travelling; c?am 

lectndty tofacimate nioj, 

ck handling of machin. 

'Applied at slant notice 
' \fi-'eive immediate atk- 

-- ...an and marine 

«ui-ian,!c)K-.s, [.oilcd hy 


•i-ksliop.s, ,v<'th all 

inatic machinery, ; 

lighted by ele-' 

3 tor the oiiick 
wurksJiojis ami yards. 
■Ppiiances can he sr*' - 

"cvItv :*!”■' 




^Boilers, D:^namos, 



hanubook fos chin-,. 

t,,de 

Foocl.ovv peopfe excel ■ b-V Ce.vlon • ‘ * 

n.nd; b'v on^t^n h .?"T 

tiade for many generations" "t " <oI!',nved the 
■acquer ware at the St^ Tri ' e>rhibits of 

prize went to Foocl’oV V'i”* jf^xposition, tlie first 
jewelry in wln'cli kino-sfislir%"’M’“^''“=^"’'^ of silver 
o"o.of the most inSesth t i is 

«;ooilen stuff and honseS V” ^ilk and 

" iC oranges 

-teresting local Ss" xKf T the 

780 to connneumrate the bi tl'f 

and 100 years later the w . 1 i "*/ Emperor 

act of filial pietv It ?s nf P^go^a 'vas built is an 

anioiig the Chinese and arei'rpSif finite famous 
ative powers. <-redited with great cur- 

Piie name Fooclion* fi.-..*. 

tory during the Tang iyims his- 

W1 ,t became an indepS he^t s'tai ^^^nastv 

the king of Alin, but a ci i , t^'c rule of 

nntier the Sung dvnastv If H,i' ’?tcr was reunited 
">ay be able to%ee smne o 
abongmes who live in the hil?s n‘^ 1°--"-0"«l>ipping 
» unmixed with the Chinese " id ’'ace 

as their great ancestor. ' ^ ‘ "’oreinp a dog 

oilSk ^ and Kushan 

« es and are fine .specimens of ri.’- 

a mountain resort arcliitectiire. 

Foochow is popular with ^ca lot!' ea.st of 

fttnmer months. It is a t V/ ’■^'^’^ents i„ the 
from Amoy, Makii g, a fo«igner.t 

’"ore than 300. It%aVb? le i' v y of 

chair trip, u is 2900 fet « ^‘o"r hours 

'""" ““si=o»k: 
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Publishetf 








and San-1, o-pf,, 40 S nj th ' 
opened to foreign trSf h ^watow was 

ti>e early traders! who ^858. Ct 

from the place soon turnfd theiP"/? 'S’"®" ^ coolies 
P"’g, and so many Chinese wer^ kidnap- 

fo d into what was practical sL earned away to be 
mte.,se hatred of the ^l>at there was 

the city gates for several vear« ®'’fcred 

of the treaty, and it was nnf P™"”'lgation 

that they were able to travel in^T’ ®&o 

annoyance and insult Wr, t^Jcinity without 

»ow and Swatowlas a is changed 

ao<f a foreign hotel, the Astor W residences 

water works and ekctn^c h^t ^ ''"■''road, 

modern improvements boasted bv rf 
ai^d the sun-onnding coimtrv orl Swatow 

teresting except for the local man. especially in- 

It Js famous for grass clot^ ^^^^”’’®® curios, 
work and fans. Ahhoug , t ‘^^wn 
sale m Hongkong, thev^A,. ,!f «« 'all on 

P'mes m Swatow. Population 60, ow."''' cheaper 



■m 

sSS’tSlviilfe 




illilpii 
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A DV’E RTI SE M E T 


DENNISTON & SULLIVAN 

fi 5^3 NANKING ROAD, SHANGHAI 


Kodaks 


Typewriters Fire Arms 


Stationery Jasamine Ink Magazines 


rams developed and Printed 


-with Premier Typewriters 
Typewriters of Various 
Standard Makes 


'apers. Kodak Films 


V eio t i-nper Uford Self Tonin* Paper 
Paget Plates, Eastman Flash Sheets 
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Abdication Edict ^2 70 
Actors, 76. *3 wy- 

Altir of Heaven, 

Amherst, Eord, 32 
34 , 194. 

Alice ^_tor worsh'p, 1^3. 
An!iui Province, 125'' 
Anking, 34, 125. 

Annam, 28, 40. 

Antung, 165. 

Architecture, 71. 

Arts and Industries, 64 

Beans, 78. 

Bicycline, 16. 

Bogiie Forts, 32. 

Bronzes, 71. 

Burmese, 28. 

Cam ba! tic, 146 

§Sl:rS" 3 :^’ «»**■'«■ 

Cantonese, 24, 104. 

Carr _a?es, 15, 

Carving, 75, 
yas’i, 8 . . 

Ciiangan. 25, 

Chang Chiivtung, 130. 

Chang Dynastv, 71. 

--i nghai, see Shanghai. 

Caaiig Hsien Chung^r. 

Changsha, 132 

Ch^foo,76, 166; rconvention, 

CHekiang Province, 8. 103.109, 

Chenchow, 140. 
v-nen Dynasty, 25. 


Cheng Hwa, Enii erar a,; 
Chengte, Emreror, 66 .’^ ' 
Chengtn. 16, 137. 

Chen an Rapid, 136. 

5 154 .’"^’ ' 

Chien Tang river, ion 
Cniiu, s^se Chefoo. 

Chihh Province, 87. r 

Ch n Dynastv, 23 
C iiiiese j opirlation, 43 
Ching.Hwa, 67 
Chiog-teh-cheo, 68, log 
Ching-waii-tao, i6o. ^ ‘ 

Chinkiang, 

oL period oC 2^ . ’ 
Chow Dynasty, 21, 64; *71 
‘ Chu, kingdom of; 13 r/ ‘ 

Chung-, Prince, 40. ' * 

Lhtingkiiie- A '7 t o' , 

Chusan fshand, 118 
Chu It uan Chang, 29, 

Cit'd’rF ^^wperor, n 

City Mountain, 154, 

CviI Service, 84, -,85. 

Clan system, 53, So) 
k. imate, 5. 

Clothing, 5, 52. 

Coaf, 78, . 

Coal Iliih 15, 

Cochin-China, 40. 

, Cocoons, 74.: 

Co-hong, 32^ 82. 

Conctibinage, s 7 . 
vonineiiis, 21. 2 a rftQ- 4 1 

^of, ’ ■*’ ‘omh 

4*ifucianism, 22. 

Cotton, 78. . : 

Customs clues, 6* 

Dairen, 163. ' * 

Dalny, see Dairen. 
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, , Bistrict j\'{agislrate, 8 j, 8'^ ■ 

. Dutch, 30. ■ 

, Earth., Temple of 151. 

East__^ India Companj’,, 32 

Edicts Abdica ion, 52, 79. 
Edict?, :eforni, 4,3,47. 

Elgin, Lord, 35. . 

Elli,ot, Captain Gliarle?, 3? 

' , Erii bro i cl e ry, 76. ■■ 

, Emperor, p“, wcr 0^ 80. 
Emperors, Manchii, go. 
Ettiiuchs, 85, Qi. 

Exa-.iinat ons', ^4, 84, 85, 113, 
iC'3- 

Eamille rose, 68, 
taniille vert, 68 
Feng sliui, 6o. 

Feng-Wan-sham lor 

rjlatiires, 74. 

Firecrackers 133, 19-^ 
hohchow, see Foochow 
.ho,kien see Fiikiem 

Forbidden Citv, :u8 
Formosa, i8, ^5, 4174 

hjaiice., treaty with, 34 
hrance., war with, 41; 
riikieii Province, 198 
Kineral, customs 57 * 

, hungtien, see IMukdcn. 
Geoiiiancers, 58. 

Ghengis K' an," 27 
Gobi, Desert of, 156. 

Golden Island, iiS. 

Gordon, Genera* “ Chhi-'-se 

, 37. 159. ‘ ' 

Government of China, 70 
Governors; 81, 86. 

Grand Canal, 28, 89, go, 109, 

..Great Britain, treaty with 
^ 34’ 35 ,1 war with, 3 s 

Great Lake, 112. 

j 161. 

Guilds, $4. . 

Hainin/Bore, log. 

Hall Clas,.s:cs, Peking 150. 
Han .Dyilasty, 24, 65.. 


Hail River 129. 

■ Hangchow, 27, 42, 55, y, g 
101,103. /i, J 

, Hangchow Bore, 109. 
Hankow 34> 5L 74» 129, 

•tlanlin iVcadeniv, 46 
Hanyang, 34, 51; 129.' 

Hien Feng, Emperor, 34 
Hienyang,23. V 
Honanfu, 140, 141. 

Honan Province, 27, 87 
Hongkong, 5, 34, 35, i/O. 

H ope, Adm i ral, 36. 

House boat, 8, loi.* 

Hsfa Kwan, 124, 

Hsiamen, see Amoy. 

Hhiang Kiang, 172I 
Hsien Feng, Emperor, 130 
Hii Hsi, Emperor, 19. 

Hunan. Province, 34*. 1^2 
Himg Chi, Emperor, 66. * 
nung Hsic-chuen, ^4. ■” 
Hnming, 7. 

Hupeh Province, 87. 

Hwangti, Emperor, ig. 

Ichang 39, ,33 ,3.,. 

Jade, 76. 

Jao. choii, 128. 

Japan, war with, 4,1. 

Jessfi. Id, loi. 

Jesuits, 30, 99. 

Jews in China, 141. 

Joss paper, 59, 

Judge, Provinciah 8r. 

Jui Cheng, Viceroy, 51. 
Kachyns, 140, 

Kadinps loi. 

Kafu, 169. 

Kaif eng, '19^27, 140. 

Halgaii, 156. 

Kanghik Emperor, 31. 

Kang Hsi, Empe or, 67, 6 k yj 
154’ _ - 

Kansu Province, 24, iji? 
Kaolishan, 118, 

Kettler, Baron von, 44^ 140^ 
Kewkiang, see Kiukiau'^ 
Kiachow, 43, :66. 

Knmgnan, 121. 

{Continued on imye 2 JO) 
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Kie, Emperor, 20. 

^^-^^ig^Emperor, 68. 
ivilojiicter Ten, 131 

® Ching-teh- 

Kin ling, 121. 

Kiukiang, ,34, ,21^ jg- 

Kuilung, See Kowloon 
Ivuingchow, 3;;. 
Ko-kii-se-ki-sho, i6?. 
Koiongsit, igS 
Korea, 26, 39, 43. 

Kowloon, 36, 172. 

Koxinga, ig5 

Kum-chuck, 194. 

Kw.iigchow, see Canton. 
Kuangchowiiian, 43. 

£)mperor, 38, 43, 

Kwangsi Province, 18. 
Kwangtimg Province, 18, 87 
Kweichow, 18 
Kweifti, 134; rapid, 136 
ivwolos, 139. ' 

.Eace, 76. 

Kacqiier uare, 77, 120. 

T ^71, 174. 

Iy.anchowfii/:i43, 

Kaotze, 21, 

Eaws, 17, 

Oang Dynasty, 23, 123. 

Ki Hiing-dwng, 30, 33 
Kinan, 104. -o, o/. 

13S, 

El 1 zc Ciiing, 31 

SI. 

Lockouts, 84. 

U->los, 19, J39. 

Loongwha I'agofla, 09. 

Lushan Mountains, 126 
I.«"g Lu Shan, 128! 

Lniig Men, 141. 

Macao, 30, 188. 

MacCanney,l,orci,3.. 
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Pata Lin, 156. 

Manchu-’, massacres of 
government bv -.n- “ ’ -I*' 

tion, 53. popuia- 

Manchiiria, 47 
Mantre Tribes, 1 39 
Marco Polo, 28. 

rriage customs, 53 
Mencius, 21, 22, ifis 
Miaotzes, i8 

Ming Dynasty, 29, 48, 66*69 

atKking’isV' 

Missionaries, 26 
Moharaedanisin,'i33. 

Mokoshan, 108. - 
Mone.i-, 8. 

Money changers, lo. 

Mongolia, 23, 24. 

Mukden, 15S, 161. 

Mulberry tree, 73 
Names, 17. 

Nanchang, 128. . 

-Nkankmw, 

Napier, Pord’, 32 ' 

loi. ' 

^estoriaiis, 26, 30, 142. 

Kewcnwaiig, 33. jSs: ' 

.New VVijii/id-; ■ 

Ngaiikiiig, see'Ankiiig 

few:"',r 

N«ne Lotus FJoever Alomuain, 
Ningpo, 30, 34, 78, 

Observatory, Peking, 13. 

O tocos, appointmeni.s to, 48 

Ofticials, salaries of 8’ ^ ’ 

Ogotai, 28. 

OP‘“m. 33. 3S. 

Pago as, 72. 

Painting, 70. . . 

i" akhoi, 39. # 

Passports, 17. 

( Continued on pafte 212"% 





CHEFOO ^ CHINA 

(Agents for “Ihe Chefoo Industrial Mission”) 
awarded Gold and Silver Medals at the 

ST. LOUIS EXPOSIT.ON AND MELBOUR.NE 
Manufacturers and Exporters of 

PONGEE SILKS 

(all Colours) 

HAND-MADE LACES IN 

„ Silk, Thread and Linen 


DRESSES AND ALL KINDS OF LACE ARTICLES 

Drawn Thread and Embroidered 
Blouses, Dresses, Table Centres, Curtains, etc. 

, Samples iihd Price j ist! free on application. 


A. 
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i"V‘arj Riveix i/S. 

River, 158. 
r vi Lm, 142. 

Feitailio, i6o. 

Peking, 5 15^ 4^^^ j. 
Siege 0.1, 45, 46. 

X ekiiig-Kalgan Railwa^.^ 

Peking-Mukfleii Rail^-a 
rjiiappme Islands, 30. 
i login English, 2, n 
Port Arthur, 42, 47, 164. 

i-orcelain, 64. 

Porcelain Pagoda, T22. 
Portuguese, >9, nj?, igk 
[. utting'er, Sir Henry, 3^. 
^oyang Rake, 125, 128''-' 


Shcng-clujw, i2i 

'j 5 ; ii’’ '"onoseki, Treatv of, 

, gJHi.n Rmperor, n8" 
Sianfii t8, 23, 46, 142 ' 
giaiig River 133. ' 

i5|cca\vei, 75, 

Si. an tribes, ijq. 

Wigan fii, see Sian f 11. 
wiki 112 , 14.2 ' 

S Ik, 72, 78.' 

Silver Islan ::l, 117, 

see Sian fu. 

Son oi Heaven 79 . 

■ ■ Soochow, 37, A -9 -- X,, 

. Spaniards, 30. . 

Squeeze, 14" 87. 

■ wtraw brakl, 78. 

Strikes, 84. 

Siichow, see Sooch-Mv 

P'”‘Penjr, 00, 
wui Dynasty, 23. 

Summer Palace. 154 . 

Sun Dynasty, 65. 

Sung Dynasty, ‘ 27 , 69 , 71 ,, 

SunKp/;/ 

Sen. 50 , 52 , 122 . D 
Swatow. 35 , jy, 

Talin, take, 103 , nr. 

laianfu, t69. 

"aiping Rebellion, u 48 

_ 9 o, 96 , loi, 122 i d * - 

Tairen.sec Dai,y„. " 

Pai Shan, 16;,. 

Tai-tsong, Emperor. 2? 
Tao-itenfu 157 . 

Takhjng, 194. 

T^,^' nJ‘*’ 3’’ ^5. 4<, iCix 

lang. Dynasty, 143 , ' 

A ang Rrnperor, 20. 
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Proclamations, 80 
Products, principal, 78, 
Prospect Hill, 154. 

Pnycnices, govenimeiit of, <8[ 

Pdaow, n6, 123, 

Pu ^ i, Emiperor, 49. 

J.ucues, origin of, 3 o.-' 
y in nsaii, 1 16. 

.. .. Railroads, I. 

Reform nio cement, 49 
Republic, plans for, 30 
Kevohition, 51, 131. ' 

. Ricci, Rfatteo, 30' 

■ ■ fkicshas, :f5* ' 

Roads, 16.' 

Roger, Michael, 30. 

Ro-ko-'tiim, i6j; " ' 

Siinshii!,,: 194, ■ 

S:ing de boeiif, 66 
8edan chairs, i6. 

Servants, [4. 

Sesasum seed, 78. 

Sliameen, 184. 

SJiang Dvnasty, 20. 

Shanghai, 5, 34, 36, 74,92, 130 
‘^'•kin.g Rrihviv, 8 

waainhai-kwan, i6o 

^haiLs, 18. 

Shansi Province, 31, % ^ 

see Swatow. ^ , 

V. iiantitog Provinci* o-t, #2 o.. 
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THE SHSKTUHG SILK MD lAGE COMPMIlf 

CHEFOO, N. CHINA 


Orders from outporis and abroad receive 
prompt and careful attention 


QUALITY UNSURPASSED 
Prices Moderate 


PORCELAINS 

BRASSES 

BRONZES 


HSIN YUAN 

Curio Store 


CLOISONNE 

lacquer 

IVORY 


GRAND HOTEL DBS 
WAGON LITS, 
Peking 


JADE 
CARPETS 
OLD STONE 


ALL .KINDS OF 
CURIOS 
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\\ei zee Spring, i 
v\ eihai wef, 4-3 t^* 

5°' We=-.Kingdot'of; 

VV cncilow, 7Q ’ 

West L^-e, ?o., ,c 

\\ est River, iq-^ , 
V^^hampao, 182 ” 
9:;. 

Wheelbarrows, 16 

V' wi"^® Grotto, 
s position, : 

'• Sc, “V' 

'■ E"”* CsC,,, 

H ucliow-ru, 194. ' 

Wii-han Cities, 129 
H Hou, Empress, ; 

{Wl, King lom'of, 3; 

\Ui Sen rj^ 

Wus.eh, 74, 

MusungseoU-oosnn 

iMilg-, ro T' 

t,a”> iviiigdonrof ,,- 
laneciiow, 117 ■*- 

Sangt=ze River, j 

. Uorges, 133, ’ '■ 

Vao, Eniperrm, jq ■ 

\ ehovola, 26. 

K'vvr, 18, j,) ,, 

166. 

Rapid, 135^ 

>111 Dynastr, 20 
Vin Kowv f65. 

^p.an Dynastr, ^-8 d; 

W.anSf,ihK-ai,47,:y. 


rang, 49, J24 

y'ng Kwang Pass, 27 

CI'S'SS;# 

\ ar'"s!! tree, 77, 

Vicero; s, 80, 86 

\ ictoria 172, 175. 
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Eo, 

I4d. 150. 
innnan P 
Vuy ao, nr 
Xavier, $£ 
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